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THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Tue handsome Christmas number of Forest AND 
STREAM has been received with unvarying favor. It has 
been termed artistic, substantial and worthy. The demand 
for it has been large, exceeding anticipation. Copies are 
for sale on all news stands and by dealers everywhere. If 
in any case it cannot be obtained, orders sent to this office 
will be filled. 





GOOD THINGS IN STORE. 


Amonc the interesting series of papers which will ap- 
pear in these pages during the coming year will be the 
account by Raymond S. Spears of his expedition down the 
Mississippi River. The third of Mr. Spears’ chapters will 
be printed next week. Another series, having special 
timeliness to the St. Louis Louisiana Purchase celebra- 
tion, will be from the pen of George Bird Grinnell, fol- 
lowing the “Trails of the Path-Finders,” and dealing with 
the exploration of the early travelers in the further West. 
Beginning with Alexander Henry the elder, and 
Carver, these accounts will come down through Lewis and 
Clark, Henry the younger, Pike the hero of the earliest 
years of the last century, and many another traveler whose 
hardy deeds, never-failing courage, great achievements, 
and exciting adventures have been forgotten, along with 
his very name, by the busy, pushing people of to-day. 











CHINOOK. 


“Tue Story of a Stump” by H. G. Dulog, in our 
Christmas number has attracted much attention, especially 
in the Northwest, because the inscription quoted affords 
an extremely interesting illustration of the quick develop- 
ment of a newly invented written language. 

The Chinook jargon is well known to all who have 
traveled in northwestern America to have a wide cur- 
rency, extending from the land of the Eskimo south to 
California, and from the Pacific Ocean east to the Rocky 
Mountains. It is properly termed a jargon, for it is a 
conventional language similar to the Lingua Franca of 
the Mediterranean, and the Pigeon English of China—a 
trade tongue spoken by many people and sufficient for the 
expression of simple ideas, 

Although some persons have expressed the belief that 
the jargon was in use before the advent of the whites 
on the northwest coast, this may well enough be doubted; 
although it is probable that many words belonging to 
different tribal languages were in use among other tribes, 
and it is possible that there was some common tongue 
by which intercourse was carried on all along the coast 
before the coming of the whites. However, the Chinook 
jargon, as we know it, contains abundant internal evi- 
dence of English and French influence, and many of its 
words are drawn from these languages, just as many are 
drawn from the Chinook language and from that of the 
Nootka and other coast tribes. The multitude of different 
Indian tongues spoken along the coast greatly favored the 
establishment of some common speech. We are told that 
in 1792 Vancouver’s officers who visited Gray’s Harbor 
found that the natives there, though speaking a different 
language, yet understood many words of Chinook, and in 
the narrative of Hewitt, a captive among the Nootka in 
1803, a brief vocabulary of the Nootka tongue is given 
which contains words now found in the jargon. 

When Lewis and Clark reached the mouth of the 
Columbia in 1806, the Chinook jargon had become a 
spoken tongue, but when the Astor fur traders arrived it 
came into more general use, and received many additions. 
In this way its growth continued until the arrival of the 
railroad and the settlement of the country, since which 
time it has slowly begun to drop into disuse. 

One of the most interesting developments in connection 
with this language is the establishment of a method of 
writing it. This invention is due to the energy of the 
French priest, Father Le Jeune, who in the year 1890 
conceived the idea of adapting the Duployan system of 
stenography to writing the jargon. This was done at 
once, and it was found that the system answered perfectly 
well for the purpose. An Indian who saw the writing 
for the first time soon learned its principles, and taught 
other Indians. In July, 1891, a little instruction in it was 
given to the Shuswaps, later to the Thompson Indians, 
those of Douglas Lake, and other interior points, while in 
1892 lessons were giyen to the lower Frazer and sea coast 


Indians. All these people took hold of this writing with 
extraordinary readiness, and easily perfected themselves 
in the reading and writing of it. It has since spread very 
extensively among British Columbia Indians. 

In 1891 Father Le Jeune issued the first number of a 
little paper written in these characters, which he called 
the Kamloops Wawa—the Kamloops Speaker. This 
periodical, written by Father Le Jeune, and by him printed 
on a mimeograph, has had a very considerable circulation, 
and has done much to diffuse a knowledge of these writ- 
ten characters. How generally they are in use is shown 
by the copy of the letter carved on a stump included by 
our correspondent, H. G. Dulog, in the charming Story 
of a Stump, already referred to. 

Syllabaries of Indian tongues are not great novelties. 
We have the alphabet of Sequoya, the Cree syllabary in- 
vented by the missionaries of the North, and now in gen- 
eral use among Indians and half-breeds of the Northwest, 
possessing as well a very considerable printed literature. 
But for extraordinary character and for swiftness of 
adoption there is perhaps nothing quite like the written 
Chinook wawa. As Mr. Pilling well says, “Written in an 
international language, ‘set up’ in stenographic characters, 
and printed on a mimeograph by its inventor, editor, re- 
porter and publisher all in one, this little weekly seems 
to leave nothing in the way of novelty to be desired.” 


GAME POSSESSION IN LOUISIANA. 


WE print elsewhere a recent decision of Judge Baker 
of the New Orleans District Court in the case of a hotel 
proprietor who was under prosecution for the possession 
of venison in close time. The decision is interesting as an 
illustration of the extent to which one with a precon- 
ceived opinion may find in the wording of the law some- 
thing diametrically opposed to the meaning which another 
may find in the same language. In this instance, Judge 
Baker reads the statute to confirm his notion of the in- 
tent of the Legislature, which he expresses in these words: 

“T imagine it would be difficult to find a statute which 
makes, or undertakes to make, the possession alone of 
property which has a legitimate use in and of itself a 
crime. Ordinarily, when possession is made criminal it 
is made so because the possession is wrongfully obtained, 
or the property had in possession is intended for some 
wrongful purpose. * * * Believing as I do that the 
possession of deer during the prohibited season can only 
be unlawful when the killing or taking was unlawful, the 
judgment herein rendered must be set aside.” 

As a matter of fact there is not the slightest difficulty 
in finding “a statute which makes the possession alone 
of property which has a legitimate use in and of itself a 
crime,” that is to say, a misdemeanor. The game laws of 
the country at large do this very thing. It is the prevail- 


- ing principle that the possession of game in close season 


is prohibited and made a misdeméanor. Game is “prop- 
erty” of a certain nature “which has a_ legitimate 
use,” and the possession of it is forbidden without respect 
to whether it was “wrongfully obtained.” Judge Parker 
appears altogether to have missed a recognition of this 
common element in our game protective system. Pro- 
hibition of possession in close time is essential for twe 
purposes; the first to prevent the killing in the: close 
season, and the second to prevent the excessive slaughter 
in open season for marketing in close season. The game 
supply of -Louisiana, like the supply of the rest of the 
country, could not stand the drain of killing for un- 
restricted possession and sale in the close time; nor is the 
executive system of the State so perfect that it could en- 
force the law against killing in close season were there 
no restriction on possession in close season. It is reason- 
able to assume that the Legislature intended to adopt the 
system elsewhere in force and by statute to confine the 
possession of game to the period open for the taking of it. 
And, indeed, the law as quoted by Judge Baker himself 
does thus explicitly forbid possession in close time. 
Section 1 provides that it shall be unlawful to have 
any deer in possession except as hereinafter provided. 
The “hereinafter provided” exception is given in Sec- 
tion 2, which names an open season for killing deer. 
Section 5 provides that it shall be unlawful to have 
any game in possession “within the period during which 
they are intended to be protected by the provisions of this 
act," The period during which they arc intended te be 


protected is specified in Section 1. It is all the time ex- 
cept during the open season provided in Section 2. That 
is to say, they may be possessed only in the open season; 
they may not be possessed in the close season. 

The Audubon Society would do well to appeal the case. 











MONEY BY MAIL. 


Tue season of holiday buying accentuates the very 
common inconvenience of sending money by mail. This 
is often so great as actually to discourage a prospective 
purchaser, who would send for the desired article were the 
transmission of money simple and convenient. We esti- 
mate that the mail-order book business of the Forest 
AND STREAM would be very much greater were the send- 
ing of money by mail practically as ready and simple as 
the handing of money over a counter. One transaction 
should be no more inconvenient than the other. A buyer 
should be enabled to do business at a distance directly 
without going to the post-office for a money order or to 
the bank for a draft. 

We have alluded before to the work of the Post Check 
Currency Bureau, which is making an organized effort to 
secure action by Congress which will provide a system of 
check currency by which the currency in every day use 
may be converted into checks for safe transmission to 
the --" e. 

The measure now before Congress is H. R. 1976, intro- 
duced Nov. 12, by Mr. Gardner, of Michigan. It provides 
in brief that paper currency of the denominations of one, 
two and five dollars shall have upon the face of the note 
suitable blank spaces, in which the holder may write his 
own name and the name of a payee; and the note thus 
filled out and stamped with a two-cent postage becomes 
thereupon a check payable only to the person or firm 
designated, and may be sent through the mails with per- 
fect security. When receipted by the payee it may be 
cashed at any money-order office, or may go through the 
banks for ultimate return to the Treasury for cancellation. 
To illustrate the working of the scheme: A subscriber 
wishing to send the subscription price of ForEsT AND 
STREAM would take two two-dollar notes and write upon 
the face in the blanks provided his own name and the 
name of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 
affix a two-cent stamp to each bill and mail them. Upon 
receipt, the Forest and Stream Publishing Company would 
affix its signature in the spaces provided and deposit the 
notes in the bank. 

The system is admirable in simplicity and safety. The 
adoption of it by Congress would facilitate trade to an 
extent incalculable. Public interest in securing the post 
currency system should be given such expression as will 
prompt action by Congress. 





Tue probability is that when the Mayor of Freeport, 
Til., and his friends started out on a deer hunting expedi- 
tion in the wilds of Wisconsin, they had not the slightest 
intention of providing venison for the inmates of the Wis- 
consin State Hospital for the Insane. On the contrary, 
it was their purpose to bring the game home for their own 
tables and those of their friends. To this end they took 
the precautions and adopted the expedients known to 
visiting sportsmen intent upon violating the export laws 
of the State in which they are hunting. The venison was 
carefully packed in trunks and the trunks were then 
checked through to the Illinois destination. All would 
have gone well but for the unseemly conduct of the game 
warden. That individual, as the Mayor of Freeport. ex- 
plained. to the Governor of Wisconsin, was “unduly 
active and over-officious;” very disagreeable traits of a 
game warden, it must be confessed, when one is trying to 
sneak his game out of the State. As for the unfortunate 
Mayor, the warden’s over-officiousness threw the fat into 
the fire; that is to say, diverted the trunked venison from 
its way to Freeport and landed it in the Hospital for the 
Insane. There may the chaplain say grace over it with 
good heart. The Mayor, bereft of guns, dogs, venison and 
honor, has perhaps already said about this piece of meat 
something else which was neither the giving of thanks 
nor the invocation of a blessing. 

Je, 

Tue Forest AND Stream of January 2, the New Year 
number, will contain a colored supplement printed in 
cake colors, ee Paw 
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The Sportsman Fonrist. 


———— 


Maine Woods Songs. 


Mosv of them are unwritten—the songs of the Maine 
lumber camps. The words have been passed down by 
word of mouth like the tales of the desert Bedouins 
end the love songs lilted at night beside the camp-fires 
in the East. 

The vocalists among the Maine woodsmen have but 
tune—a sighing, melancholy monotone like the purr of 
the night wind in the pines. Those who have under- 
standing in such matters say that this universal tune 
and its slight variations are borrowed from the early 
English melodies. For that matter, some of the songs 
that are now sung in the far woods are in their word- 
ing corruptions of some of the old English ballads. 
The woodsmen will tell one that so far back as the 
memory of man runs in the woods these camp songs 
have not been put to paper. Therefore, so far as these 
rugged songsters of the North are concerned, their 
songs have come from lip to lip all the way down from 
the ancestors, who brought the words across the sea. 

lhe sportsmen who throng the Maine woods in the 
hunting seasen make a practice of seeking out lumber 
camps in order to spend an evening at the hearthside 
and listen to these quaint old ballads. Half the charm 
is in the surroundings and the methods of the singers. 

lhe snapping fize in the big room of the camp, flash- 
ing its light on the faces of the “deacon-seat” 
crowd, the dancing flickers on the low-sloping rafters, 
blue wreaths from the pipe bowls curling lazily among 
the larrigans and leggings hung to dry, the board bunks 
filled with their spicy bovghs of spruce and hemlock, 
and the dark forest around with its thrills of 
sound and its sighing trees—all these are the necessary 
concomitants for a due appreciation of a camp song 
sung by a woodsman. 

And then the manner of singing! 

“Wal, Pete.” the boss will say, after quacking briskly 
at his pipe stem to get his tobacco alight, “How’s 
your voice to-night?” 

The woods camp songster is always backward. 

“All sung owt,” growls Pete. 

“Here, cookee,” bawls the boss, “bring Pete a hand- 
ful of canary bird seed and a hunk of cuttlefish. We 
want some music.” 

\ bellow of laughter from the deacon-seat greets this 
well-worn woods joke, and Pete grunts in answer to 
the chafling. But at last the chorus of appeals stirs 
his phlegm. He knocks his pipe against his heel, 
seruffs his toil-stained hand through his shaggy locks 
as though in an effort to dig up ideas and scowls re- 
flectively. 

“Can't think of anything new,’ he grumbles. 

“We don't want anything new,” shouts the boss. 
“It's only city dudes that want a new tune every time 
they turn around. It takes fifty years to make a tune 
poplar in the woods,” he explains to the stranger who 
may be within the gates for the evening. 

“Give us the old Lake Chemo one,” is a request from 
the dark corner where one lolls in his bunk kicking his 
moccasins idly over the side. 

So Pete, thus adjured, crosses one leg over the other, 
leans well forward on his elbows and beating time with 
cocked-up toe, lifts up his voice. 


ecric 


dec Pp. 


“I left oll Lake Chemo a long way behind me, 
When with many a tear back to Old Town I came; 
But if ever I live just a year from this August, 
i'll pack up my traps for old Chemo again, 
Where the pick’rel are plenty, the perch in abundance, 
\nd whisky and new milk they both flow like rain; 
And if I but live till a year from this August, 


I'll pack up my traps for Lake Chemo again.” 


There are many other verses devoted to the extolling 
of Lake Chemo, and the good things to be enjoyed 
there, and the audience listens with as much avidity 
as though it heard the song for the first time. And 
when the singer suddenly breaks from his sighing 
melody and recites the last line in cold, calm, matter- 
of-fact recitative as a signal that this is the end, the ap- 
plause is uproarious. 

Phat universal method of ending a woods song pro- 
duces a peculiar effect on one who listens for the first 
time. It is a sort of anti-climax, as it were, like a 
douche of cold water, but no singer ever thinks of vary- 
ing the style. 

With Pete once started, there is no trouble in getting 
him to sing another song. Usually his next one is a 
lilt with a chorus. He carries on the burden of the bal- 
lad—usually some narrative, and his fellows come in on 
the chorus with all the vigor of two score pairs of 
lungs. 

The old woods favorite, The Bold Baker of Ban- 
bury Town, is sung many times in the course of the 
winter. Old men who were in the Maine lumber camps 
seventy-five years ago, say that it was sung with as 
much zest then 

Here are two of the dozen or more stanzas which. 
with the chorus, consume a very respectable amount of 
lime: 


“There was a bold baker of Banbury Town,” 


And now all the men together as loud as they can 

bawl: 
“Sing whoop, fa la larry, ling darry, sing torry lo day! 

And the baker to’ Mansfield market was bound, 

Sing whoop, fa la larry lo day! 
He harnessed his hoss and he piled. on his load, 
And away to Mansfield market he rode, 

Sing whoop, fa la larry lo day! 


“He hardly had got two miles on his way, 
Sing whoop, fa la larry, ling, darry, sing torry lo day! 
When he espied three devils at play, 
Sing whoop, fa la larry lo day! 
Says they, ‘Master Baker, can you tell us that, 
And that’s what makes your hoss look so fat?’ 
Sing whoop, fa la larry lo day!” 


Sometimes in the deep _woods’ when the men are 
chopping, one wil] start this song, and from all round 
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among the trees the others will come in on the chorus 

with an inspiriting effe¢t that drives startled deer and 

wandering bob cats far to the depths of the forest. 
There is almost always in all crews one song ad- 


‘dressed to a good cook and his willing cookee, or 


helper. While the men are smoking and digesting their 
suppers, and the cook and cookee are hustling about’ 
their work in the dingle, scrubbing the supper tins, the 
crew will break out into some such clamorous lauda- 
tion as this, the persons thus addressed flushing self- 
consciously and grinning half shamefacedly: 


“Perhaps there are cooks who in slappin’ up grub 
Have got eddication clear up to the nub. 
There are cooks for the rich men and cooks for the queens 
But here’s to our cooks of the pork and the beans, 
Sing hey foo loo lap tarr, O! 
Go hunt where ye will, on tne land or the sea, 
Ye'll find none to wrassle our cook and cookee. 


“They're up at the peep o’ day, early about 
With their grub on the table. Turn out, boys! 
They boost up the sun and they pry off the lid 
Of the old iron pot where the beans have been hid. 


Turn out! 


Sing hey foo loo lap tarr, O! 
Go hunt where ye will, on the land or the sea, 
Ye'll find none to wrassle our cook and cookee.” 


These are some of the more cheerful songs. But 
lumbermen are as superstitious as sailors. For in- 
stance, there is a camp up on the Sourdnaheunk waters 
that is reputed to be haunted. It is said that it was 
built ona man’s grave, and those who have been hardy 
enough to sleep in it alone aver that most extraordi- 
nary noises are heard there. Years ago some unknown 
woods composer evolved this song that ever since has 
had more or less vogue in the camps at night, especially 
when there is a storm abroad, and the woodsmen feel 
like harassing their own feelings: 

“O, 1 went, boys, I went to old Jumper Joe's grave, 
Clank, chank your chains, you old devil, you! 
Says he, ‘Boost me up from hell-fire to save,’ 
Clank, chank your chains, old Joe. 


“He rattled underneath, and he rattled overhead, 
Whew! smell the brimstone down there below! 
I did not darst to lie down in that bed, 
Where they laid out old Joe.” 


There are many songs that commemorate the achieve- 
ments of the old-time lumber operators and employers 
in the Penobscot region. Of these it is related that 
John Ross, when he wanted men for his crews and 
wanted them in a hurry, would fairly lug them away 
with him into the woods. There is a song that relates 
the perils of the drive along o’ John Ross, and starts 
in as follows: 


“The first night | was married, and was lying in my bed, 

Up steps John Ross, that lumberman, and stood at my bed-head 
Sayin’ ‘Rise, arise, young married man, and come along with me, 
For the wild woods of Chesuncook for to drive those logs so free.” 


These are, of course, but scraps and snatches, but 
they give a bit of an idea of the unconventional nature 
of these lyrics of the camps. No conception of the 
music, always picturesquely characteristic and some- 
times weird, can be afforded. 

Perhaps there is no woods song more widely known 
in northern Maine than the crude ballad that was the 
swan song of one Peter Amberly. He was a chopper 
in an Aroostook camp, and the circumstances under 
which the song was written make the lines peculiarly 
pathetic. 

Amberly was an eighteen-year-old boy, a quiet, well- 
mannered young fellow who is remembered by some of 
the older lumbermen of Maine. 

He had been driven from home by the severity of 
his father and came into Maine from his home in the 
Provinces. Amberly was crushed by falling logs while 
he was helping to load a sled. He lived two or three 
days after the accident, receiving only such rough 
nursing as the cook could give between his duties. 
While lying in his bunk awaiting death, Amberly com- 
posed some verses and left a request that they be sent 
home to his mother. The poor screed was forwarded, 
but the pathos of the affair was very close to the hearts 
of the woodsmen, and since that time the lines have 
been sung in all the camps between West Branch and 
the Allegash. The music is full of long-drawn notes 
and queer quavers. Here is the fashion in which the 
ballad starts off: 


“My name is Peter Amberly, as you may understand; 

| was born in Prince Edward's island, near by the ocean's strand. 

I hired to work in the lumber woods, where the logs come crush- 
ing down, 

And in loading sleds from a high-piled yard I received my mortal 
wound. 

There's danger on the dashing sea when angry waves run high, 

There’s danger on the battlefield when screaming bullets fly, 

danger, the 
solemn there, 


There's too, in lumber woods, and death 


Stalks 

And 1 have fallen a victim now into the monster's snare. 

Here's adieu unto my father, it was he who drove me here; 

He was always harsh toward me, his treatment was severe. 

Here's adieu unto my better friend, my mother sweet and fair, 

She reared a son who fell as soon as he left her tender care. 

Here’s adieu unto my younger friends and my island girl so true, 

Long may they live to grace the soil where my first breath I 
drew. 

Here's adieu to Prince Edward's Island, that garden in the seas, 

No more I'll roam its sunny banks and drink the summer breeze. 

Near to the city of Boisetown my mouldering bones will lay, 

Forever there neglected until the Judgment Day.” 


This composition is crude, to be sure, but its sin- 
cerity and the circumstances under which it was writ- 
ten make it one of the most pathetic bits of folklore 
in the Maine woods. It is the wail of a homesick boy 
dying far from home and those who loved him, with 
only the reugh hands of woodsmen to ease his pillow. 
Such verse is not to be judged by the cold standard of 
metrical composition. 

Sportsmen from town who have heard these ditties 
when they have been sung in the proper surroundings 
and by the woodsmen themselves,. have carried away 
a memory of the forest both piquant and lasting. 

Homan F. Day, 

Avusorn, Me. 








[Dec. 19, 1903. ' 


. Back-Trailing Horses. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Emerson Carney’s notes as to horses following the 
back trail remind me of an interesting ride I had last. 
summer in the Rocky Mountains. 

Our camp was on Swift Current River, near the S: 
Mary’s lakes, which are located in the northwestern part 
of Montana. We left camp early one morning to ride 
to the glacier at head of the south fork of Swift Current. 
which is reached by crossing the Continental Divide and 
going to the west side of the range. I was mounted on 
the Abbot, a light bay delicately built Indian pony that 
had at one time been a race horse. He was fleet of foot, 
ambitious, and always wanted to be in the lead. 

We rode up the middle fork of Swift Current, follow- 
ing a plain open trail until we reached the heavy timber 
where we turned off on a blazed trail. This led along 
through the pines with Swift Current and a high moun- 
tain on our left while on our right was Mount Wilbur, 
with many streams running down its sides and emptying 
in the river on our left. 

We forded these as we came to them; then we passed 
on through the forest, stepping over fallen timber and 
winding in and out through and past the lodge pole 
pines, balsam and other trees. 

Presently the man in the lead turned his horse toward 
an opening in the trees and we followed. To the unini- 
tiated this opening would have meant nothing and would 
have been passed unnoticed, but we were now on an old 
Kootenai game trail. This we followed much in the same 
way, through streams and among the tall straight pines, 
with the mountains towering above us on either side. 

Then we came to a more open place where grew tali 
grass and many beautiful flowers. In front of us and in 
the distance was the great wall of rock over which we 
were to pass. It seemed a continuation of the tremendous 
mountains on either hand, and showed no break or open 


ing through which we might pass. We were no 
lenger in the timber. There were scattering pines in the 
valley. Above us on the drifts high upon the mountain 


sides we could see the tracks of goats, making long lines 
on the snow. Our course bore to the left as we followed 
the range. 

As we approached the very head of the valley we 
turned to the left, and then, rounding a point of the 
mountain, to the right, and there the trail began to climb. 
From here on, the way was hard. Soon we were obliged 
to dismount and lead our horses. Even this was difficult, 
as the ascent was so steep and winding that the horses 
began to crowd on each other, and it seemed that one 
might be pushed off the narrow trail at any moment and 
roll down the mountain. This did not happen, but after 
great efforts we finally reached the top—the continental 
divide looking toward the Pacific. 

The climb on foot to the glacier occupied most of the 
day, so that when we got back to our horses we had only 
time to build a fire and make some chocolate, for if we 
did not get down the divide before dark we should have 
to spend the night on the mountain. It was with great 
difficulty that we got down, 

The snow over which we had to pass seemed harder 
than when we came up, so that the horses slipped and 
floundered and could hardly keep their feet. The light 
began to fade, the wind blew, and the air was cold. The 
waterfalls which surrounded us on every side seemed 
louder and more threatening than earlier in the day. Our 
horses slipped and slid and stumbled, but we _ finally 
reached the bottom just as it was growing dark. 

It was here that Jack Monroe said, “You and Abbot 
may lead the outfit if you like.” The Abbot seemed to 
understand the words. As I turned him toward the 
camp his ears pricked and he led off with a vigor and 
understanding which were unmistakable. He was so 
quick that the last of the party were hardly off the moun- 
tain before we were well on the trail. To be alone with 
one’s horse and he taking you through a wild and un- 
known country with mountains towering on every side, 
brings to one a comprehension of the intelligence and 
fidelity of the dumb beast. As we were passing along 
through some heavy underbrush with nothing to show 
that we had gone that way before, the Abbot shied to one 
side and a large dark animal was seen ahead of us in the 
lewering light. I was not afraid of the porcupine, but my 
legs clung tighter to the Abbot's sides as we then plunged 
into a dense black hole and were in the forest. My reins 
hung loose over the horse’s neck, and I let him 
go where he would. It was so dark that I could dis- 
tinguish little as 1 looked ahead while the Abbot swung 
along with perfect confidence. We came to streams and 
he plunged into them, scrambling up on the opposite bank, 
winding his way in and out between the trees. The others 
of the party followed close at our heels. The Abbot's 
swiftness would have left them behind had I not checked 
him and waited so that we might all keep together and 
no one get lost. He seemed always to be on the alert, 
sometimes turning his head to one side. 

We came to one stream that had grown higher and 
more threatening since our crossing in the morning, but 
1 trusted to the Abbot and he carried me ovér, although 
from the great depth of the stream I was confident that 
we were wrong. Only once he seemed to leave the trail, 
and then he showed his own good judgment in going 
around a place which was wet and deep with mud. 

We had many miles to go through the forest, which 
was so black, mysterious, and silent, save for the sound 
of the falling water and the voices of our our own party. 

I strained my eyes for possible sign or moving object, 
but saw none. The only thing that relieved the intensé 
blackness were the tall flowered heads of the soap weed 
which grew in little openings and which looked ghost-like 
as we passed along. The Abbot finally brought us out of 
the forest. 

We then rode along Swift Current down to our camp. 
When we got out in the open country and the other horses 
came alongside, I felt they all owed the Abbot a great 
debt of thanks. 

At another time the same horse brought me back to 
camp, but it was daylight, and at times I could see the 
tracks made in going out, so I knew that we were on the 
trail. Back-trailing, I believe, is a trait not found in all 
horses to the same degree. 

When one finds a horse to whom he ‘can’ trust his life, 
do you wonder in such a country as the West, where one 
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has to trust all to the horse, that a great affection is felt 

between man and beast? = cyt Lat hei 
A summer spent in such riding makes riding in Central 

Park on one’s return seem very tam E. C. G. 
New York, , ; 





; Texas Bad Men. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Tom Gilchrist in his catalogue of the bad men of Texas 
mentions Tom Smith among them. If this is the Tom 
Smith that I knew, and I think he is, I and he had some- 
thing to do with keeping “bad men” (in their minds) in 
order many years ago. 

He had entered the Confederate army when only 17 
years old in 1861, and had staid in it until “the break up,” 
then coming home, the military governor of Texas had 
appointed him sheriff of Fayette county, and I acted as his 
deputy, the only one he had. 

The citizens in this county then were still divided into 
two parties, Union and Confederate, and these again were 
split up into parties who had private feuds. among them. 
Nearly every man was on the watch to get a drop on some 
other man, and all went armed; but I would only have to 
hold up my hand and say, “Gentleman, I command you in 
the name of the Commonwealth of Texas,” to stop a row 
at any time. The sheriff was a far younger man than I 
was, and he looked still younger than he was, but he 
could keep these bad men in good order. 

The bad man who gave us the most trouble for a while 
called himself “Major.” He had been in the army (most 
of these young men had), and he may have been a 
Major. He informed us that he had not surrendered yet, 
and never would, either. I did not care whether he did 
or not as long as he obeyed the law; and we were here 
to help him to do that, I told him. 

He always wore a fancy velvet coat and a Mexican 
sombrero, and rode a splendid horse. He made a practice 
of coming into Lagrange every Saturday, filling up with 
whisky, then “shooting niggers,” as he called it. He never 
really shot any, and did not try to, of course; but he 
would scare every negro he met half to death. 

The sheriff and I were standing in the barroom of the 
cnly hotel in town one afternoon, waiting for something 
to turn up (neither of us would ever take a second drink 
here, although a dozen of men would want to “set them 
up”), when the Major was heard from. He was emptying 
his pistol—at nothing, probably—away down the street 
near the river. 

“T’ll stop this right now,” the sheriff told me, and he 
and I ran out just as the Major came past at a gallop. 

I caught hold of his bridle and the horse stopped. The 
Major had been riding him with the reins lying on the 
horse’s neck; if some one had not already been run over 
the horse should be given the credit for it. 

I had my pistol out and had the hammer up. I had 
formed an opinion long since that the Major’s mouth 
was the most dangerous part of him, but was not taking 
any chances. 


“Light down here,” the sheriff commanded, and the 
Major got off his horse. 

“Give me your pistol,” he was next told, and he handed 
the sheriff his pistol. 

“Now, you get out of town, and stay out of it,” the 
sheriff said, “if you want this pistol send in on Monday 
and get it, but you keep out of this hereafter.” 

He never sent after his pistol, and the next time we 
arrested him was out in the country on a ball room floor. 

The sheriff had a warrant for him that someone had 
gout out on an old charge, and had only now made up his 
mind to push it. The Major had obeyed orders and kept 
out of town, but he sent the sheriff word that if he tried 
to serve that warrant the Major would shoot him. We 
heard of this ball out at a planter’s house and concluded 
to serve the warrant there. The Major was certain to be 
there; he could not miss a dance. 

I proposed to get two men out of our troop to help us 
if we needed help; the Major was not dangerous, but his 
friends might be. 

I got the men, and starting after dark we rode out to 
this house, leaving the two men and our horses in a creek 
bottom a few hundred yards from the house, the sheriff 
saying that we would not need the men. Then we walked 
up to the house. The bal! was in full blast, with the 
whole house lit up. The dancing was in a lower room, 
which had both a front and a back door. I left the sheriff 
at the front door and went to the back door, then pushing 
it open went in just as the sheriff entered through the 
other door. The Major was in a set on the floor with his 
pistol on; he had got another pistol, it seemed. He saw 
the sheriff before he did me, and his hand went down for 
his pistol. 

“Keep your hand off that gun,” I told him. “Get your 
hands up,” and I walked over to him with my pistol 
pointed at him. 

“I quit,” he told me, holding up his hands, while the 
sheriff took his pistol, the Major telling him that this 
made two “guns” now the sheriff would owe him. 

Had this happened up in the North, the women—there 
was a whole room full of them—would the half of them 
have been screaming now, while the rest would be faint- 
ing. There was none of that here, though. The most of 
these women were lying flat on the floor to escape any 
stray balls that might be flying around. We led the Major 
out past his friends, most of them were armed, but none 
of them interfered; then a negro boy brought him his 
horse, and he leading him we went down to where ours 
had been left. When the Major saw my two men he 

wanted to know where the rest of the troop was. “At 
home,” I told him, “I have all I need of them here; in 
fact, two that I don’t need. Now, Major, I have asked 
Tom not to handcuff you, and he won’t; but you have 
been a soldier, you know what will happen if you try any 
monkey business with us.” He would not; he would get 
out on a bond to-morrow, he thought. He did not, 
though. CaBiA BLANCO. 
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Substitutes for the Hand. 


THE uses of the human hand are various, the chief_of 
which is as the organ of touch and of prehension. The 
sense of feeling is distributed all over the body; but in 
examining any substance by touching it we use the ends 
of the fingers. It is there that this delicate sense is 
primarily placed. So, too, in seizing and holding any 
object we employ the hand. 

In the lower creation we find in some animals organs 
that are used for the same purposes, those most nearly 
approaching the human hand both as a tactual and a 
prehensile instrument being the proboscis of the elephant 
and the paws of the monkey. The latter creature also 
has a powerful means of “holding on” in his prehensile 
tail, which convenience he shares to some extent with 
the opossum, and which in human circles is rivaled only 
by the persistence of the man who is waiting around for 
a Presidential appointment. ’ 

Something akin to the delicacy of touch, as it exists 
in the ends of the fingers in the human hand, we find, 
we say, in various organs in the lower creation. To these 
lower animals it is as important as it is to man, as it is 
as vital to their well being as it is to his. In the cat, 
for instance, how exquisitely delicate is the sense of 
touch as it exists in the extreme ends of Tabby’s “whis- 
kers.” Every individual bristle is as sensitive to touch 
as is the electrode to the influence of the magnetic cur- 
rent. “The cat,” says an old writer, “stealing along in 
darkness, in order to invade the pigeon-loft or chicken- 
pen, is materially aided by these organs, which communi- 
cate an impression from the slightest contact with any 
object. They enable it to creep through crevices with- 
out running foul of any impediment, or to steal through 
tangled brushwood upon the bird or the leveret, and thus 
combine with the power of nocturnal vision, and its 
springy feet, well armed for destruction, to fit it for its 
insidious habits.” This extreme sensitiveness of the cat’s 
whiskers is peculiar to all her tribe, and serves the same 
purpose in all in pursuing their prey through the thickets 
and jungles as in honest puss when on her way to the 
pigeon-loft or the chicken-pen. 

The antenne of certain insects answer the same pur- 
pose as the whiskers of the feline race. Speaking of 
these antennz, Bingley, in his Natural History observes, 
“These instruments, of apparently exquisite sensibility, 
appear adapted to very different purposes, but to purposes 
with which we may remain long unacquainted.” What- 
ever different purposes they may be adapted to, may, as 
he says, long remain a secret; yet anyone that has ob- 
served an insect reaching out his long antenne and grop- 
ing about with them as if in quest of information as to 
kis whereabouts, can have no doubt that one purpose in 
their construction was that they might be the organs of 
touch in those small creatures. 

In some animals this organ is very imperfect, and un- 
less it is made up to them in some way of which we 
know nothing, their knowledge of objects around them, 
sc far as knowledge is to be gained by this sense, must 
be very limited. In the hog, for example, the sense of 
touch seems to reside in the end of the snout; in the dog 
and the mole, in the end of the nose; in the giraffe, in the 
long flexible upper lip; in birds, in the bill; and in some 
other creatures, if this sense exists in them at all, it is 
perhaps only in the tongue. 

The monkey’s fore paw most resembles the human 
hand both in its shape, its situation, and its general 
adaptation to use; but it falls far below the latter in 
efficiency, mainly for want of a true thumb. “If we 
vigorously scrutinize the hands of the ape tribe,” says the 
author of “Structure in Animals,” “we shall soon per- 
ceive that they are instruments for grasping rather than 
organs structurally adapted for tact and nice manipula- 
tion. In all the thumb is short and feeble; in none is 
it a fair antagonist to the fingers, though in some 
species it is better developed than in others.” 

Of all these appliances the proboscis of the elephant is 
the most remarkable substitute for the human hand and 
arm. Its wonderful flexibility and strength, its extreme 

sensitiveness as an organ of touch, and its power of 
manipulation by which it is able to crush the body of a 
lion or to pick up a pin from the floor, constitute it, as 
Bingley says, “one of the most useful and extraordinary 
instruments that the wisdom of Providence has bestowed 
on any species of animal.” T. J. CHAPMAN. 





Thoreau as a Naturalist. 


Henry D. THoreavu had a wonderful gift not only as 
an observer of nature in her fields and forests, but that 
rare faculty of describing truthfully and vividly the habits 
and language of her wild children. Although he hunted 
without a gun, neither bird, beast, plant, or flower escaped 
his keen search, and his descriptions will appeal to every 
true sportsman and close observer of nature. In this 
respect he was a leader and not a follower nor imitator of 
others. Our most gifted and brilliant writers and ob- 
servers of nature, such as John Burroughs, C. C. Abbott, 
William Hamilton Gibson, Bradford Torrey, Ernest 
Ingersoll, Frank Bolles, Rowland E. Robinson, Ernest 
Thompson Seton, and many others, make quotations 
from his original descriptions, a few of which will speak 
for themselves: 

“The bluebird carries the sky on his back and the earth 
on his breast.” 

“The woodchuck resembles a piece of rusty iron in the 
grass,” 

He says the carrion flower reminds him of a dead rat 
in the wall. 

Again he speaks of the woods in autumn: 

“What wholesome drinks are in the swamps now; the 
rain falling on dried herbs and leaves and filling the pools 
and ditches into which they have dropped will soon con- 
vert them into green, black, brown, and yellow tea of all 
degrees of strength, enough to set all nature gossiping.” 

is description of the red squirrel is amusing. In the 
winter he threw out corn from his cabin at Walden on to 
the snow for them. He says: “One would come run- 
ning out on the snow crust by fits and starts, like a leaf 





blown by the wind, a few paces this way and then a few 
paces that way, wasting more time than it- would have 
taken to reach the corn, when suddenly, before you could 
say Jack Robinson, he would be in the top of a pine tree 
winding up his clock and chiding all imaginary spectators, 
and talking to-all the universe at the same time.” 

He speaks of the owl as “the winged brother of the 
cat.” He says, “If I were awakened from a deep sleep I 
would know which side of the meridian the sun might be 
by the aspect of nature and the chirp of the crickets. 
Though no painter could paint the difference, the land- 
scape has a thousand dials which indicate the natural 
division of time; shadows of a thousand styles point to 
the hour.” 

Again he says, “The wood thrush pitches his flute notes 
in the pine alleys where at twilight is heard the strange 
prophecy of the whippoorwill. The ovenbird beats his 
brass whicher-whicher in the heated shades of noon, 
mixed with the feathery roll call of the partridge.” 

Who but Thoreau would describe the drumming of the 
partridge as a feathery roll call? It is also true that the 
metallic notes of the ovenbird are the loudest and 
sharpest in the noontide heat. 

Much has been written of Thoreau; many have tried 
to imitate him, but none have equaled the great philoso- 
pher of our fields and forests. He took pride in his 
poverty of money, and tried to impress on others the fact 
that there were other kinds of poverty much worse than 
the poverty of money. — 

One of his old friends remarked as he stood looking at 
the old bed on which he died: “Thoreau was ostenta- 
tiously poor.” While he lived his writings were very 
little sought for, but in the few decades that have passed 
since he died, there has been a great demand for his 
works. 

‘There is enough in his journals of the seasons, spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, to make his name famous, 
and to-day no well conducted library is without his books, 
and as the days go by the demand will continue to in- 
crease. Geo. L. Brown. 


Seaboard Air Line.—X. 


May 15 to Nov, 15, 1903, 


From May to November is a far cry in the life of a 
bird. Many sweet voices that made our outside world 
Lright, as they rang among the blooms at nesting time, 
are now adding their charm to round out the romance of 
“old days” that still lingers about many a southern 
homestead. One can imagine the delighted whispering 
that stirs the trailing fronds of Spanish moss, as the sig- 
nal comes, “ the birds are here, arrived last night, watch 
out,” and soon their forms are seen among the live oaks, 
and gums, brightening the quiet of the old trees into new 
life, flinging crisp fragments of northern melody on the_ 
sull air, just to flaunt the mockingbirds and cardinals. 
The long draught of our early spring seemed to make 
very little difference in the traveling arrangements of the 
migrating hosts. Orioles arrived on May 12, and the 18th 
furnished a rare musical treat, in the form of a rhapsody 
by a gorgeous rose-breasted grosbeak, that warbled with 
exquisite abandon while gleaning among the vireos, who 
always seem to find rich forage about the oak trees. On 
the 20th scarlet tanagers appeared, the gleam of their 
brilliant plumage emphasizing their every movement amid 
the tender green foliage that glistened from over-night 
showers (the first in many weeks). Robins nested in 
unusual numbers and all our residents were successful 
in rearing their young, as there were no sharp squalls to 
upset their domestic economy, or hurl their fledglings to 
destruction. English sparrows also produced an enor- 
mous crop, owing to the absence of stormy weather. I 
never walk abroad after a heavy rain at nesting time. 
when the paths are dotted with the little naked dead 
bodies of these drowned out Britishers without thinking 
cf the remark of a bright young miss of my acquaintance, 
“pickled mussels” she called them, and the gleaming yel- 
low gills of the poor little sodden bodies certainly give 
a “pickled mussel” effect as the eye first lights upon 
them. All our residents took advantage of the specially 
favorable season to rear large families, and bird life 
abounded everywhere about us all through the summer 
days. 

As to the through travel on the “Air Line,” it was (a3 
per my last report) heavy during April, reaching its cul- 
mination the first week in May. The return tide has been 
markedly greater than for many years past. I have the 
unusual note of a flock of wood duck that whirled about 
the old-time haunts of their ancestors for a few days in 
late October. Woodcock have also dropped in on us, 
and a sturdy specimen startled me on Election Day as he 
whistled up from a brier tangle that edged my path. All 
through the golden days of this superb autumn weather 
the birds have been moving—myriads of all kinds—and 
the end is not yet, for many members of the thrush family 
are still rustling the fallen leaves in sheltered copses, or 
gieaning among the forgotten berries of the dogwoods. 
The shep! shep! shep! shep! of the fox-sparrow resounds 
through the still air of the quiet woods, and one may 
catch many a charming glimpse of rufous coats and gleam- 
ing small clethes as these alert: birds zigzag about the 
undergrowth just ahead. As-they always keep together, 
one has a fine opportunity to view them as he walks 
along, their pretty colors contrasting beautifully with the 
yellows and browns of the-fallen leaves. Wild ducks have 
gone over in fair numbers, though I have seen but few 
geese as yet. I wonder why writers and artists will al- 
ways insist in describing and depicting the flight of wild 
geese in V formation. The fact is, I believe, that this 
V-shaped flock makes such a striking picture in the 
heavens, as the honking squadrons come and go, that 
people and casual observers in general have come to be- 
lieve that wild geese always fly thus. 

While the fish hawk family is always well represented 
along the Jersey coast, I found them much more in evi- 
dence the past season than in many years. Terns, too, 
were fairly numerous. I saw hundreds of them on each 
occasion when I went outside to view the “troubles of 
Shamrock,” but they kept aloof at such distances that I 
could not identify: them. 

Speaking of terns, I had the pleasure of a pleasant 
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half hour with Curator Beebe at the New York zat 
cal Park, August 26, inspecting some baby terns atid gulls 
just received from Cobbs Island, Virginia. There was 
one baby gulf gull (skimmer) whose hold on life, ap- 
peared to be very slight. Our beautiful terns have been 
so ruthlessly slaughtered by the plume hunters as to have 
almost disappeared in some sections of our Virginia coast 
waters. But there is hope at last a remnant may survive 
to gladden the hearts and charm the eyes of future gen- 
erations, thanks to the efforts of William Dutcher, Audu- 
bon Societies, et al. 

Have you ever risen before the sun on some crisp Octo- 
ber morning and seen the migrating hosts of robins, far, 
far in the clear blue sky, mere specks, till suddenly every 
tiny red breast is touched by a sun-ray and glistens 
faintly, though clearly, as a spark flares up? Have you 
heard the far away ?t’seep! t’seep! of their happy voices? 
It is a fairyland effect, and only seen in these golden 
autumn days, when the redbreasts float away south on 
the Air Line. Wi_mot TowNnseEND. 


The Adirondack Black Bear. 


By George Chahoon, in Report of the New York Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission. 

Ir is probable that the black bear, Ursus americanus, 
is the only species ever found in the State of New 
York. They were once common throughout the State, 
but their habitat is now restricted to the Adirondacks 
and the Catskills. Grown bears of this species vary in 
weight from 150 to 400 pounds; but the young are sur- 
prisingly small. Merriam, in his “Mammals of the 
Adirondacks,” says: “The diminutive size, premature 
appearance and helpless condition of the young of this 
species at birth cannot fail to excite surprise. They 
are not six inches in length, weigh less than a pound, 
and are not yet covered with hair. Their eyes do not 
open for more than a month. I know of no other 
mammal, except among the marsupials, whose young 
are so disproportionately small, or are born in such 
an undeveloped condition.” 

Although the white man kills the bear without any 
remorse of conscience, the Indians had such respect for 
his intellect and cunning that they endeavored to ap- 
pease his departed spirit with various time honored 
ceremonies, in which an orator extolled his courage, 
regretted the necessity of his killing, and paid a tribute 
to the valor of the surviving members of his family. 

In comparatively recent years there were a good 
many of the larger game animals in the Adirondack 
forests—of which the moose, the panther and the wolf 
have become practically extinct. Excepting the re- 
cent importations for restocking there is now no wild 
moose in the North Woods. It has been years since 
I have known a well-authenticated story of a wolf; and 
while it is possible the panther is not entirely extinct, 
if he still exists his numbers are few and his end near. 

Practically speaking, of the larger mammals in our 
forest the red deer and the black bear alone remain. 
There seems to be a law, higher even than an act of the 
New York Legislature, that the wild beast must dis- 
appear before the advance of civilization; and while the 
development of the Adirondacks by the railroad, the 
summer hotel, and the pulp mill has added many to our 
school houses and churches, it has done much toward 
the destruction of our wild animals. Modern science 
tells us that all life is dependent upon its environment, 
and the repeating rifle loaded with smokeless powder 
does not make a favorable environment for large game. 

Deer are quite plentiful, but in some respects the 
bear seems to have withstood the hand of man more 
successfully than the deer. Much has been done by 
our lawmakers to protect the deer, and the sentiment of 
man is against his destruction; but the bear has no 
man for his friend. No legislature has ever put any re- 
striction upon his murder, while in some countries he 
is regarded as an outlaw and a reward is placed upon 
his head. Many thousands of dollars have been paid as 
bounties for his extermination; still he survives, and 
occasionally takes a sheep or a calf from some moun- 
tain farmer as a forced restitution for the wrongs in- 
flicted on his race. 

People who know the bear only in captivity do not 
understand him in his wild state. This sluggish, awk- 
ward animal will lead a dog in a wild chase over the 
highest peaks and most inaccessible places in our moun- 
tains, and when finally overtaken will turn upon his 
pursuers and, with one stroke of his powerful arm, send 
any dog within his reach howling away or lying bleed- 
ing and dying at his feet. 

e wild bear is not only fleet of foot, but has great 
sagacity, is very alert and is seldom overcome in a 
fair field, even by our most experienced woodsmen. 
When taken in the summer or autumn he usually falls 
a victim to the large steel trap set cunningly by man 
for his undoing. Some close observer of human nature 
says “Cupid catches more with traps than he kills with 
arrows.” I am not an expert on this subject; but to 
the bear I am sure the trap is more fatal than the rifle. 

During the summer and fall they eat enormously and 
take on a great deal of fat; and when the cold weather 
comes they crawl into holes or caves, roll themselves 
up and lie dormant until the warm winds of spring carry 
away the snows. During this time a curious phe- 
nomenon takes place in the animal’s digestive organs, 
which gives it the capacity of remaining through the 
entire winter in a state of lethargy without food while 
slowly consuming the surplus fat acquired in the 
autumn. As the stomach is no longer supplied with 
food it soon becomes quite empty, and, together with 
the intestines, is contracted into a very small space. 
No food can now pass through the system, for a 
mechanical obstruction, technically called the “tappen,” 
blocks up the passage and remains in its position all 
winter; The “tappen” is composed of leaves and other 
woody substances. This habit of hibernation is a great 

rotection, for if the bear roamed around all winter 
. would be easily tracked and overtaken in the de 
snows; but once in his den, which is usually in some al- 
most inaccessible mountain, it is nearly impossible to 
find him, and the drifting snows soon cover the en- 
trance to his hidi lace. 

Liké our Natio eather Bureau, the bear some- 
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times makes a mistake about the storms; and occasion- 
ally snow falls before he retires for the winter, in 
which event he usually begins at once to hunt his hole. 
This is unfortunate for him; for whenever an early 
snow comes every bear hunter takes his rifle and 
tramps through the rough mountains looking for tracks, 
which if he finds he follows to the den whefe there is 
frequently a family of mother and cubs, which, in their 
semi-torpid condition, are easily killed. 

The early snows and the large steel traps are the 
means of getting most of the bears killed in the Adi- 
rondacks. Occasionally a bear passing a runway where 
a man is watching for a deer gets killed. Sometimes a 
man comes upon one while still-hunting, and gets near 
enough for a successful shot; but instances of this kind 
are rare. 


The bear is an omnivorous eater. I have seen his 
marks along streams where he had been looking for 
fish. He is known to rob bees’ nests for honey; but 
in the summer and fall he lives largely upon berries and 
fruits of forest trees—acorns and beech nuts—and when 
wild cherries are ripe one frequently finds small trees 
and limbs he has broken down for the fruit. He has 
a great liking for ants, and in places where he is com- 
mon, many of the half rotten stumps and old logs have 
been pulled apart by him while looking for ants and 
their eggs. This work can be easily determined, for 
his strong, sharp claws leave clearly marked scratches. 
They have a habit of biting and scratching the trunks 
of living trees for no reason I know; and it is not un- 
common to find trees marked with the imprint of their 
teeth and claws. 

Bears do not like to come into even as much of an 
opening as a mountain sheep range, and consequently 
they destroy but few domestic animals; but I have seen 
the remains of several sheep killed by them. It seems 
to be the general opinion of people who live in the Adi- 
rondacks that when a bear kills a sheep he eats all he 
can and returns in a night or two for another good 
meal on the remains. I have known of three instances 
where steel traps and strychnine have been cunningly 
prepared for his expected return, but he did not come 
back in either case. 

The bear is hunted largely for sport. He is classed 
as “big game,” and most hunters like to be the hero 
of a bear story. In addition to this his hide makes a 
fine rug, or it will fetch a good price from the fur 
dealer; his meat is eaten, but to my taste it is too fat 
to be coveted; and there is still another incentive for 
killing in the counties where bounties are paid. 

The bear is far more sagacious and alert than the 
deer, and if he had the same protection he would rapidly 
increase. His destruction of domestic animals is 
trifling, and if his trapping were prohibited and the 
bounty on his killing removed, we might safely rely on 
the hunters’ love of sport to prevent his becoming so 
numerous and bold as to be a cause of any real annoy- 
ance to our farmers. If instead of the bounty on his 
death the farmers were paid by the county for the sheep 
he destroyed, a more equitable arrangement would be 
made at a small percentage of cost to the taxpayer. 
This fall (1902) Essex county paid $280 for the killing 
of 28 bears, and I very much doubt the killing of one 
sheep in this county by bears during the past year. 

As illustrating the endurance and tenacity of life of 
the black bear, I will mention an incident in the ex- 
perience of one of the most successful hunters ever in 
the Adirondacks. Some years ago Mr. George A. Stev- 
ens, of Lake Placid, found a bear track in an early 
snow, near his home, and taking his friend, Mr. Frank 
B. Stickney, after supplying themselves with their rifles 
and a knapsack of food, they followed the track over 
the rough mountains and through the thick swamps un- 
til dark overtook them, when they camped in the snow 
beside the track to renew the chase at daylight. Dur- 
ing the following day Mr. Stevens had two shots, one 
breaking the lower jaw, the other passing through the 
animal’s kidneys. The next or third day the snow 
melted so the track could be followed no longer, and 
after over forty miles of hard travel the chase was re- 
luctantly abandoned. The following spring Mr. Charles 
Martin, of Saranac Lake, killed the bear swimming the 
lake, where Mr. Stevens went to see and identify it. 
The animal was reduced almost to skin and bones. 

In the Southern States the black bear is hunted with 
dogs, who chase, bark at him, and bite his hind legs, 
and, being more spry of foot than he, manage to avoid 
the stroke of his paws. This torment is kept up until 
the bear in his desperation and desire to escape his 
tormentors climbs a tree, where the dogs bark and 
keep his attention until the hunter comes up and shoots 
him. I have never known bears successfully hunted 
with dogs in the Adirondacks, and I have never known 
them to climb trees to escape their pursuers, nor have 
I known dogs to follow them successfully; they either 
lead over some cliff where dogs cannot follow, or they 
successfully turn and drive them off. 

The bear is a good swimmer, and does not hesitate 
to cross a lake several miles wide when it lies in his 
course. 

It is probable that the habit of hibernating is under- 
going a change among these animals in the Adiron- 
dacks. When I began to take an interest in this spe- 
cies, hunters used to tell me that the practice of 
“holing” during the winter was far from universal; that 
it was common to find bear tracks in the woods during 
the whole winter; and that they were frequently fol- 
lowed on snowshoes and killed. Merriam, in his 
“Mammals of the Adirondacks,” says that bears fre- 
quently roam around all winter, or only retire for a 
short time when food fails, this being particularly true 
of the old males. It has been many years since I have 
seen a bear track after the cold weather really began; 
and hunters and men who spend a great deal of time 
in the woods tell me they never see bear tracks in the 
winter. My experience has been limited entirely to 
Clinton, Essex and part of Franklin counties, and it is 
possible the hibernating habit may differ as we get 
farther into the woods, where the bears have not been 
compelled to contend with man for so long a time, or 
as severely as has been the case in the territory covered 
by my observation. 

Under the now accepted theory of “the survival of 
the fittest” we must expect changes tending to the 
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preservation of tlie animal; and while these changes are 
poy slow, they are sometimes quite rapid. Since 

can remember, the partridge around Ausable Forks 
has largely changed his habit of alighting in a near-by 
tree when flushed; and it is certain that the chimney 
swallow did not build its nest in chimneys until the 
Europeans erected houses with these suitable nesting 
places. I know~several instances were birds have 
changed their habits, and it would not be strange if so 
intelligent an animal as the bear found it safer to den 
than to be out during times of deep snows. Really, a 
change of habit requires no particular intelligence on 
the part of the animal. We have only to assume with 
Darwin “that there is a tendency on the part of the 
offspring to inherit the peculiarities of the parent.” 
Under this theory the bears that stay out are killed, 
while the ones that hole are left to become the parents 
of the next generation. In this way a tendency that 
proves protective is soon developed into an instinct 
that becomes universal. 

Bears are great travelers. During the autumn they 
roam over large tracts of country, and are frequently 
seen and sometimes killed when on these expeditions. 
The family to which the following incident refers were 
evidently on such a trip. On Sept. 9, 1809, Mrs. Cha-' 
hoon and I went for a little drive, hoping to get a 
couple of partridges ere returning. We left our home 
in Ausable Forks in a single carriage, taking with us 
our little bird dog Bounce, and a 12-gauge shotgun. 
While going through a swamp near the Middle Kilns 
on the road to Saranac Lake, Mrs. Chahoon driving 
and I holding the gun cocked and ready for a quick 
shot at a bird, about thirty yards in front of us four 
bears came into the road, looked at us for an instant 
and then ran on ahead. Bounce, the dog, gave chase 
and was close to the bears as they turned to enter the 
woods on the opposite side of the road. This was fun 
for Bounce, and we sat laughing at his audacity, when 
soon we saw a procession of dog and bears coming 
toward us, the dog leading and the larger, older bear 
in close pursuit and clearly shortening the distance be- 
tween them as they neared us. Don, our horse, not 
liking this style of a hunt, started to go home back- 
ward; but fortunately did not succeed in overturning 
us, only so placed the carriage as to give the dog and 
bears a narrow pg as they ran by. The dog had 
about six feet of lead, and as they passed I fired both 
barrels of No. 8 bird shot into the first bear at a range 
of about ten feet. She showed no evidence of having 
been hit, and kept on her chase for some twenty yards, 
when she turned into the woods, the other three bears 
taking to the woods when opposite our carriage. The 
dog quickly turned and followed them, and when about 
thirty yards from the road he stopped and began to 
bark furiously. I jumped from the carriage and started 
to go to the dog, and when nearly to him Mrs. Cha- 
hoon called excitedly for me to come to her. On get- 
ting back I found that another very large bear had 
come into the road and stood on his hind legs in front 
of the horse, while the horse rose on his hind legs and 
looked at bruin. As soon as our horse was quiet 
enough to be hitched, Mrs. Chahoon and I went to the 
dog, which was still barking at the bear, where it had 

allen. 

We tried to drag it to the road; but 200 pounds was 
more than our hands alone could manage. While thus en- 
gaged Mr. Edmund Roberts came along with the stage, 
and with his help the dead captive was put into his 
wagon and carried back to our home, where its hide 
-now makes a fine rug on our floor. The ground where 
the bear was shot showed no blood or other evidence 
of the animal having been hit. Both charges struck 
near the shoulder and were driven downward, and part 
of them went entirely through the body. The shot was 
not bunched, but had separated so as to form a pattern 
resembling the top of a large pepper box. There was 
nothing to indicate a struggle, and doubtless she fell 
perfectly dead where she lay when we reached her. In 
all she must have run 50 or 60 yards with her heart 
riddled with shot. 

It would be interesting if some fairly correct esti- 
mate could be made of the number of black bears now 
in the State. Realizing that any man’s guess would be 
of little value, and with the knowledge that my data is 
far from exhaustive, I mention the following in the 
hope that it may prove something better than a mere 
guess. 

The year 1894 was the last one in which the State 
paid bounties on bears, and that year we paid for the 
killing of 359 in the Adirondacks. With not very full 
data for a guide, and the record complete in only a few 
counties, I am of the opinion that the year 1894 may be 
taken as a fair average. 

If bears have young every two years, and have two or 
three at a time, and half of them are females, with any 
reasonable allowance for deaths, other than by man, it 
would require a thousand mature individuals to sustain 
this annual loss of 359 without extermination; and I 
believe it is safe to assume there are more than 1,000 
in the Adirondacks, as a large allowance should be 
made for loss and failure of young. The same rule 
would make the number in the Catskills about 500. 


Michigan Ornithological Club Meetings. 


_ Tre Michigan Ornithological Club held the last meet- 
ing of the year at the Museum of Art, Detroit, Decem- 
her 4. The largest attendance of the year was present, 
and a very interesting progranmne was rendered. Presi- 
dent Covert presided. e first paper was entitled “Notes 
on the Family Motacilla,” by the veteran ornithologist, 
Jerome Trombley, of Petersburg, Mich. In the absence 
of the author, the paper was read by Mr. Blain, and a 
full account of the various species as observed in Monroe 
county was given. Mr. Norman A. Wood, of Ann Arbor, 
_ at length on his recent finding of the first nests of 
the Kirtland’s warbler in Oscoda county, Mich. Re- 
marks followed by Messrs. Covert, Arnold, and J. Claire 
Wocd. Prof. A. H. Griffith spoke on “Birds in Their 
Relation to Art,” which subject was covered in an ex- 
tremely interesting manner. From the very earliest 
period birds have occupied an important position in art 
subjects, especially among’ the Norsemen, Chinese, and 
Japanese. “The nesting of the Sandhill Crane in Michi- 
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“Late Nesters.” He has found occupied nests in every 
month of the year except November and December. Presi- 
dent Covert gave a few remarks on his recent trip to the 
east,-and an account of the John Lewis Childs Museum. 
A general discussion on the white-winged scoter, soli- 
tary...sandpiper, and bufflehead followed Messrs. 
Arnold, Swales, Covert, and J. C. Wood. business 
meeting followed. Mr. Blain presented a corrected con- 
stitution, which was adopted. The club is divided into 
three classes of members, Honorary, Patrons, and 
Actives, the former being restricted to five. A number 
of new active members were elected. The membership of 
the club is now over one hundred, and will begin the year 
with bright prospects. The Michigan Ornithological Club 
was reorganized last February with A. B. Covert, of Ann 
Arbor, president; Bradshaw H. Swales, of Detroit, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Alex W. Blain, Jr., editor of the club 
organ, the Bulletin. The secretary is desirous of enroll- 
ing as members all interested in birds in any manner in 
the Great Lake region, and trusts that many of the sports- 
men will send in their names. 
BrapsHAw H. SwALes. 
Derroit, Mich., Dec, 10. 


Another Labrador Duck. 


S1ncE the publication of the article on the Labrador 
duck in Forest AND StrEAM of December 5, our atten- 
tion has been called to a note published by Mr. Witmer 
Stone, in Vol. X. of the Auk, which recorded the dis- 
covery of an adult male of the Labrador duck in the pri- 
vate museum of the late Geo. W. Carpenter, of Phila- 
delphia, which in 1893 was presented to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in that city. This specimen makes the 
representation of the species at the Academy, four in- 
stead of three individuals. 
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The Game Laws in Brief 


is the standard authority of fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada. It tells everything and gives it correctly. 
— in advertising pages list of some the dealers who handle 


The New York League. 


MANy matters of interest to devotees of the rod and 
gun were considered at the annual meeting of the New 
York State Fish, Game and Forest League, held at the 
Yates Hotel in Syracuse, Thursday, December 10, and it 
was decided to recommend a number of quite important 
changes in the game laws. There was a large attendance 
of delegates from different parts of the State, and the dis- 
cussions proved very interesting. The various clubs repre- 
sented at the meeting and their delegates were as follows: 

Spencer Sportsmen’s Club of Lyons—W. S. Gavitt and 
Henry Killick. s 

Chemung County Forest, Fish and Game Protective 
Association of Elmira—Joseph H. Considine. y 

New York Association for the Protection of Fish and 
Game, New York City—Robert B. Lawrence and John D. 
O’Connor. 

Anglers’ Association of Onondaga, Syracuse—John H. 
Forey and D. R. Cobb. . : 

Schenectady County Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion—Dr. A. T. Sitterly. i 

Black River Fish and Game Protective Association, 
Utica—H. A. Pride and W. E. Wolcott. : 

Albany County Fish and Game Club—John D. Which. 

Rap-Shaw Fishing Club, Buffalo—J. P. Rapalje, of 
Buffalo, and H. E. Robbing, of Syracuse. 

Honest Fishermen’s Club of Seneca Falls—Ernest G. 
Gould and W. D. Clark. 

St. Lawrence River Anglers’ Association—A. C. Corn- 
wall, of Alexandria Bay, and R. P. Grant, of Clayton. 

Niagara County Anglers’ Association—H. K. Wicker 
and M. H. Hoover. : 

Fish and Game Protective Association of Mannsville— 
A. T. Williams. ; 

Newark Fishing Club—W. S. Gavitt. Poe 

Geneva Fish and Game Protective Association—C. C. 
Gates, C. S. Burrell, Nelson C. Smith. 

Rensselaer County Rod and Gun Club—J. R. McLaren. 

Central New York Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion—C. H. Mowry and F. C. Eddy. : 

Black Lake Game Club of Gouverneur—Andrew Irwin. 

There were also numerous individual members of the 
League in attendance. 

The meeting was called to order shortly before 11 A. M. 
by President Robert B. Lawrence, who spoke briefly con- 
cerning the existing game laws and the work of the League 
during the past year. He felt that the League should be 
congratulated upon what it has accomplished, as the laws 
were never better than now and no absolutely bad 
measures appear upon the statute books. ° 

The Rap-Shaw Fishing Club of Buffalo, Central New 
York Fish and Game Protective Association of Syra- 
cuse, and Hudson Rod and Gun Club of Hudson, were 

formally admitted to membership’in the league. The 
secretary reported the names of sixteen new individual 
members. ie : 

W. S. Gavitt, chairman of the organization committee, 
reported that the League embraces 40 different organiza- 
tions and 75 individual members. See 

Charles Mowry, chairman of the legislative and 
law committee, referred to the satisfactory work of the 
committee in getting support in the Legislature for 
measures recommended by the , and praised the 
untiring efforts of F. C. Eddy in this work. This com- 
mittee succeeded in having several excellent measures 
passed, and prevented a number of vicious bills from be- 
coming laws. There is but little new legislation to be 
recommended now, the main efforts of the organization 
- being needed to. see that no bad measures are carried 


through the Legislature. 


“FOREST AND STREAM. 


Major J. W. Pond, Chief Game Protector of the State, 
was elected to represent the League at the convention to 
be held in Detroit, December 23, when efforts are to be 
made to impress upon the Canadian officials and upon the 
legislatures. of border States. the benefits to be derived 
from uniform laws for the Great Lakes. J. D. Whish 
was chosen alternate. 

_ Major Pond expressed his views regarding the licens- 

ing of nets and of boats engaged in the business of fish- 

ing along the Hudson. He stated that thousands of dol- 

lars might be derived by the State by charging a higher 

*% which is at present only a nominal one, being one 
ollar. 

Major J. W. Pond, A. C. Cornwall, and E. A. Bow- 
man were appointed a committee on nominations, after 
which a recess was taken for dinner. At 1:30 P. M. busi- 
ness was resumed. 

The League, after duly considering the various proposi- 
tions submitted, decided to recommend that the following 
changes be made in the game laws: 

1. That all non-residents of this State shall be required to 
pay $10 for a license permitting them to hunt game birds, 
wildfowl, and all manner of small game within its 
boundaries, and $25 for a license permitting them to hunt 
deer; also that residents be required to pay $5 for a 
license permitting them to hunt deer in this State. 

2. That the use of the automatic shotgun in hunting 
game birds and wildfowl be prohibited. 

3. That the last 15 days of the open season for shooting 
deer be cut off, thus making the close season begin at mid- 
night October 31, instead of at midnight November 15, 
as at present. 

4. That a reasonable bounty be paid for the killing of 
foxes, large owls and large hawks. (Referred to the law 
committee with power.) 

5. That no muskallonge shall be taken of less than 20 
inches in length, and that if taken the same shall be re- 
turned to the water without injury. 

6. That the closed season for shooting mud hens and 
gallinule shall be made the same as that for wildfowl. 

7. That the sale of game birds and trout be prohibited 
until five days after the beginning of the open season, and 
of game birds five days after the beginning of the closed 
season. 


8. That special game protectors regularly employed on 
a salary by incorporated clubs or associations, or by 
boards of supervisors, shall have the same power of search 
as the regular State protectors. 

9. That Section 141 of the present laws shall be so 
amended as to apply only to fish, which will do away with 
the present right of bonded cold storage warehouse 
keepers and others to keep in their possession game birds 
or flesh in the close season for the killing of such birds or 
flesh, even though such may have been killed without the 
State of New York. 

Considerable discussion arose over some of the pro- 
posed amendments, and there were many interesting argu- 
ments before final action was taken. In two or three in- 
stances the vote on the propositions was very close. 

When the question of a gun license was being con- 
sidered, Major Pond opposed the proposition on the ground 
that it might tend to keep away many sportsmen who now 
spend much money in the hunting regions. That it would 
lessen the number of hunters and therefore the number of 
deer killed each year is undoubted. 

It will be advised by the League that the Maine system 
be employed in licensing hunters almost entirely. A pro- 
vision of this will require that two coupons be issued 
with each hunting license, and that one of these be at- 
tached to every deer shipped out of the woods. Each 
being numbered, it is argued that no hunter could then 
bring out more than his allotted two deer in a season, 
the section of the present law covering this point having 
been violated, it is said, many times in the past. 

The first draft of the committee’s offering concerning 
automatic guns referred also to “pump” shotguns, but 
this was eliminated after discussion. 

An effort was made to have the League favor opening 
the deer shooting season two weeks later than at present, 
instead of closing it fifteen days earlier, but the proposi- 
tion was passed as recommended by the law committee. 

There was a debate as to whether hawks and owls 
_ actually destroyed game birds, and there being a division 
on the matter, it was finally referred to the law commit- 
tee, with power to act upon investigation. 

R. P. Grant, of Clayton, was sponsor for the request 
that small muskallonge be protected. He gave an inter- 
esting talk upon the propagation of this species of game 
fish, and exhibited some pictures of muskallonge caught 
within the preceding two weeks weighing 4114 pounds 
each. They were taken from the waters of the St. Law- 
rence River. 

It was said that by making the closed season for mud- 
hens and gallinule the same as for wildfowl the preven- 
tion of all illegal marsh shooting could be accomplished, 
a point which is much desired. It was claimed that many 
hunters now shoot young fowl while nominally in quest 
of the other birds. 

In recommending the proposition to .prohibit the sale 
of trout and game birds until five days after the beginning 
of the open season, Chairman Mowry stated that it had 
been his experience to find trout and birds offered for sale 
on the morning of the opening day of the season, which 
must have been killed out of season. 

The provision relating to special game protectors was 
offered and accepted nearly in the same form a year ago. 
Its passage would make the duties of a regularly em- 
ployed protector much easier, and make him more feared 
by violators of the law. 

John D. O’Connor and Major Pond opposed each other 
on the action against cold storage houses, particularly of 
New York city. These, at present, upon giving bond, 
are enabled to keep game birds and fish in storage even 
during the closed season for shooting or taking such in 
this State. Mr. O’Connor said he would iritroduce a bill 
into the Legislature to have this repealed anyway, but that 
he would like to have the League’s indorsement. Although 
his associate, President Lawrence, took the floor against 
him, Mr. O’Connor, backed by Mr. Mowry, carried the 


ay. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, H. K. Wicker, ‘of Lockport; Vice- 


President, W. S. Gavitt, of Lyons; Secretary, Ernest G. 
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Gould, of Seneca Falls; Treasurer, A. C. Cornwall, of 
Alexandria Bay. 

Legislative and Law Committee—Chairman, Charles H. 
Mowry, of Syracuse; F. C. Eddy, Syracuse; W. S. Gavitt, 
Lyons; R. P. Grant,’ Clayton; Garritt S. Conger, 


Auditing Committee—Chairman, Aaron Mather, Bridge- 
water; J. R. McLaren, West Sand Lake; C. W. Hatch, 
Lockport. 

Biological Committee—Chairman, James Annin, Jr., 
peennns Andrew Irwin, Gouverneur; Henry Killick, 

yons. 

Organization Committee—Chairman, R. B. Lawrence, 
New York; John H. Forey, Syracuse; W. E. Wolcott, 
Utica; E. A. Bowman, Medina; H. McCormick, Albany. 

President Lawrence positively declined a re-election to 
that office. 

The trewly elected president, H. K. Wicker, in assuming 
his duties, made a brief address. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the Legislative and 
Law Committee and to the officers, particularly Mr. Law- 
rence, who ended a long term of service as president at 
this meeting. f 

A vote of condolence was extended to W. H. Thomp- 
son, of Alexandria Bay, one of the League’s oldest mem- 
bers, who was unable on account of sickness to be present 
at the meeting. Adjourned. W. E. Wotcort. 

Urica, Dec, 12. 


Strife in the Great South Bay. 


As the.result of a merry war waged off and on for 
years between the baymen of certain localities along 
Great South Bay and the members of various gun 
clubs, over the question of gunning privileges, it is 
thought that a movement will soon be made petition- 
ing the authorities of the township of Brookhaven to 
purchase all bay bottoms, islands and marshes now in 
the hands of private individuals. It is the contention of 
those favoring the movement that if such a plan were 
carried into operation, not only the baymen and hotel 
keepers, but the township itself, as well as the general 
public, would profit thereby. 

As matters now stand, it is asserted that gunning 
privileges along the best shooting localities are leased 
to clubs composed of a few wealthy members, who 
invoke the strict enforcement of the law on all who 
may be poaching, so to speak, on their leased pre- 
serves. This bars, it is said, the general public from 
participating in the sport of gunning along wide strips 
of land and water to which they have long had the 
freedom granted by time and custom. 

Should these favored localities be made public prop- 
erty, it is said that the township would get ample return 
for the money so expended by compelling every gunner 
to purchase a license for the privilege of shooting. In 
this way, instead of the shooting being confined to a 
favored few New York sportsmen, everyone procuring 
a license could indulge in the pastime. 

In speaking of the matter with a representative of 
FOREST AND STREAM, an old-time and prominent resi- 
dent of Bellport said: 

“The whole trouble is due to the action taken by the 
members of the Bellport Gun Club, who some eight 
years ago leased from the William Smith estate the 
strip of beach about a mile long and extending about 
one-quarter of a mile back into the bay, and that taken 
by the dozen or so wealthy New Yorkers, who, last 
October leased the Egbert Smith property, generally 
known as St. George’s Manor. 

“This property adjoins that leased by the Bellport 
Gun Club, and is the best shooting locality along the 
shores of Great South Bay. It extends four miles 
along the beach and controls all rights and privileges 
over the bay bottom of Moriches Bay, and spreads out 
over several thousand acres of the mainland of Long 
Island. Over these ten or twelve thousand acres of 
land and water the general public was practically al- 
lowed to roam and shoot at will. Now, if anyone is 
caught bagging a bird or duck on this vast bit of prop- 
erty, he is liable to arrest, and the law is strictly en- 
forced. The whole matter is thoroughly un-American 
and reminds one of the strict punishment meted out to 
poachers caught on ducal game preserves on the other 
side of the ocean. 

“Now, what is the result? The baymen are angry, 
the hotel keepers are disgruntled and the general pub- 
lic who have always had the privilege of shooting over 
this bit of territory are disgusted. For instance, sup- 
pose a man who has planned to enjoy a few days or a 
week or two of shooting writes to one of the hotel men 
at Bellport asking if the sport is worth the trip. The 
hotel man’is compelled to write back that while the 
sport is excellent, the shooting over the waters of the 
bay and of the beach and mainland is all in the hands of 
a few persons, and all others are forbidden by law to 
indulge in the pastime. 

“On learning of this the sportsman, of course, stays 
away, the hotel man loses custom, and the baymen, 
who have been accustomed to make a living by accom- 
panying visitors on their shooting expeditions and rent- 
ing boats, guns and other paraphernalia to them, have 
had their vocation taken away. When Fred Lewis, a 
grandson of Moses Tapior, had ‘the lease of this prop- 
erty some years ago, he never objected to the public 
shooting over it, except over a small portion, which 
he restricted to the uSe of himself and friends. 

“However, I don’t think that the few New Yorkers 
who have leased the Egbert Smith property are having 
such a lot of fun after all. Many of the baymen by 
way of retaliation, sail their boats over the waters of 
the bay at all hours of the day and night, and by their 
shouts and the banging of guns have scared most of the 
ducks away. This is done particularly when it is known 
that some of the club members are about to indulge in 
a morning’s shoot, and it has been empty bags for 
them, as a rule. 

“Matters could be easily adjusted if the town of 
Brookhaven would buy title to the bay bottom and the 
strip of beach along Narrow Bay, where the sport of 
duck shooting has always been of the best. Enough 
sportsmen would gladly pay $10 for point shooting and 
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$20 for battery shooting to make the purchase pay a 
profitable revenue. : 

“For five years the Bellport Gun Club leased the 
rights of the bottom of Bellport Bay, and there was 
constant friction between the baymen and the club 
members.. An end was put to these troubles about 
three years ago, when the township of Brookhayen, 
which owns the vested right in the bay bottom, refused 
to renew the lease, and the existing troubles were prac- 
tically ended. 

“However, ill feeling was again generated when, as 
I understand it, the members of the Bellport Club suc- 
ceeded in having a law passed authorizing point shoot- 
ing for ducks from Oct. 1 to Jan. 1, while battery 
shooting was limited from Oct. 19 to Jan. 1. This 
simply means in effect that the club members who con- 
trol the point shooting, may revel in the sport for near- 
ly three weeks before anyone else is allowed the privi- 
lege of shooting. By the time the battery shooting 
season opens the club members have enjoyed the cream 
of the shooting and then the public, which is prohibited 
from landing on the beach, may step in with their bat- 
tery shooting. As the latter sport is not permitted in 
Moriches Bay, the club men there have the whole 
shooting match, as it is called, to themselves. To many 
of us who have been accustomed all our lives to shoot 
over the beach between the bay and the ocean and 
also over the waters of the bay, the present state of af- 
fairs, to put it mildly, is most irritating. 

“Those interested in the present movement against 
the club members are agreed that in all fairness point 
shooting and battery shooting should begin and end on 
the same days, and a new law to this effect will prob- 
ably be framed and submitted to the law makers at 
Albany.” 

Col. Alfred Wagstaff, one of the prominent members 
of the Bellport Gun Club, when seen by a representative 
of Forest AND STREAM yesterday, stated that while he 
had heard that there was some dissatisfaction caused by 
the shooting privileges secured by the club, he could 
not see any real reason for it. ‘We are lessees of 
the property,” said he, “and I think as such are en- 
titled to all the rights and privileges that go with it. I 
wish to say that there is no truth in the story that the 
club sent word to Washington complaining that one of 
the men attached to the life saving service had been 
seen by us to shoot a duck and eat it for his dinner. 
The story is utter nonsense. When we had control of 
the Bellport Bay bottom three years ago the shooting 
over the waters of the bay was far better than it is 
now, and the public was granted many privileges. At 
all events we have leased the property and intend to 
hold on to our rights.” 

Mr. E. F. Hutton, of the banking firm of H. L. 
Horton & Co., is one of the dozen men who have se- 
cured a lease of the St. George’s Manor property, com- 
prising about 12,000 acres. “We have leased the prop- 
erty for shooting purposes,” said Mr. Hutton yester- 
day to the reporter, “and I can’t see where anyone has 
a legitimate right to kick. We have paid our good 
money for the purpose of enjoying a few days’ shoot- 
ing during the season, and why shouldn’t we set up 
restrictions against the public. It is simply this. When 
I feel inclined to go for a few days’ shooting I want 
to be sure of finding something to shoot at and not be 
compelled to get up at two o’clock in the morning for 
nothing. So to this end myself and a few friends leased 
the property. As we have paid for the privilege. what 
right has anybody to complain? I know that there are 
a lot of kickers down around Bellport way, but if they 
feel so badly about the matter as they profess, why 
don’t they get together and take the lease off our hands. 
I’m pretty sure they could have it did they really want 
it. There isn’t a kicker down there who, if he owned 
the property, wouldn’t be glad to lease it to a gun 
club. We want the rights and privileges that we paid 
for secured to us, and we intend to have it so. We've 
got the best private shooting preserve on Long Island 
and we intend to keep it so. There are lots of other 
places that the public may shoot over.” 


Maine Big Game. 


Bancor, Maine, Dec. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Only three days more before the stroke of the midnight 
clock shuts off all big-game hunting for another year, 
and deer are still being slaughtered. The reports in the 
dailies still appear under such headings as “Game Record 
Still Holds Up,” but just as to what “holds up” means 
it is a trifle difficult to understand, since the total record 
for the season will be far behind that of 1902, possibly as 
much as a thousand less deer. The daily shipments to 
and through this city are small, seldom running over 
twenty-five or thirty head, and more frequently less than 
the smaller number. Then, too, nearly every deer is 
labeled with the name and address of a resident of the 
State, one recent list containing but one non-resident in 
all those shipped. This would be natural, especially when 
it is such difficult work to get by the wardens a couple of 
days after the end of a season, as most people prefer to 
get out early and avoid complications. 

The law says that a man shall have a reasonable time 
in which to get his game out after the season closes, but 
few sportsmen who are delayed beyond the limit fixed by 
statute seem to agree with the wardens and commissioners 
as to “a reasonable time.” Three moose out of seven 
shipped down over the line on the second day of the 
month were held up as suspicious, although the owners 
assured the wardens the moose were legally killed on the 
preceding Saturday. The position of the officials of game 
protection seems to be that a man must prove his inno- 
cence, rather than the State prove his guilt, a complete 
reversal of the usual position of the law. Last year two 
sportsmen came out from one resort to a shipping point 
on the railroad either the first or second day of close 
season, having been delayed by storms from reaching the 
railroad station at which they shipped, and their game was 
on the platform of the station the last night of open 
season. Yet when they attempted to ship it from the junc- 

tion point, where they took another railroad, the express 
agent refused to receive it for shipment, and they left 
it in his charge pending instructions from Augusta. Mean- 
while an over zealous warden came along, determined 
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from the “fresh” look of the venison (so plain in frozen 
meat) that it was killed the day before, seized and sold it. 
All attempts to secure satisfaction had, up to the last re- 
ports, failed, although there were golden promises of nice 
bucks to make good their loss, if any such should be 
confiscated this fall. Possibly by fliis time the aforemen- 
tioned sportsman.is among the very few non-residents 
permitted to eat Maine venison emphatically his own, for 
which he has had to pay no license. If no deer has*been 
sent him, he may decide to demand full satisfaction, as the 
promises are said to be all that have prevented action 
hitherto. 

Notices have been issued to the members of the Maine 
Sportsmen’s Fish and Game Association of the annual 
meeting, which is to be held in this city on the evening of 
Tuesday, the fifth of January, at the Bangor House. The 
meeting will be preceded by a banquet, for the first time 
in many meetings of the association, in this city, and it 
is expected that there will be a big gathering of the lovers 
of rod and gun to listen to Mr. Carleton tell of the great 
work of the Fish and Game Commission, and review the 
results of the adoption of the license system. The pro- 
gramme includes an interchange of views on the questions 
of importance to be brought out during the evening, and 
if some of those who hold divergent views of things as 
they are decide to express their views there, something 
lively may be expected. The committee on programme 
may not, however, find time to give to an open debate on 
fish and game, but feel compelled to confine the remarks 
to those who have previously been invited to talk. 

HerBert W. Rowe. 





Possession in Close Time. 


From the New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


MERE possession is not an offense within the meaning 
of the Louisiana game law. 

This is the meaning of the opinion handed down by 
Judge J. G. Baker, of the Criminal District Court, in the 
case of the State vs. James E. Salles. 

The decision goes somewhat into the authorities of 
other States, and is of peculiar interest to men who hunt 
in the State of Louisiana at this season of the year. 

Judge Baker, of the Criminal Court, has rendered 
a very interesting decision in the case, which was on 
appeal before him from a decision rendered by Judge 
Thomas M. Gill, Jr., last May. 

Mr. Salles is the proprietor of the Victoria Hotel in 
St. Charles street, and he was charged with having a 
wild dead deer in his possession during the prohibited 
season, The evidence showed that Mr. Salles had 
bought the deet in the lawful season and kept it in cold 
storage, and used it as he needed it. 

The Audubon Society for the protection of game, etc., 
caused an affidavit to be made against Salles in the First 
Recorder’s Court for violating section 1 of the city ordi- 
nance No. 1386, approved Sept. 10, 1902, which reads: 

“Section 2. Be it further ordained; That it shall be 
unlawful for any person or persons to offer for sale, or 
have in his or their possession, any wild deer during the 
months of February and March of each year.’ Upon 
being arraigned upon this charge, Salles, through his at- 
torney, Judge Louis P. Paquet, filed a demurrer to the 
complaint on the ground that he could not be punished, 
if he were guilty, under the ordinance, because it con- 
tained no penal clause. Thereupon Judge Hughes sus- 
tained the demurrer and discharged Salles. An affidavit 
was then made against Salles before Judge Gill for vio- 
lating the State law, act 65 of 1902, for having the same 
in his possession. His attorney, Judge Paquet, filed an- 
other demurrer to the charge, contending that the State 
iaw fixed another time for the prohibited period to have 
in possession wild game, etc., than the city ordinance, 
and therefore his client could not be held, Judge Gill 
overruled the demurrer and tried the case, and found 
Salles guilty, and sentenced him to pay a fine of $10, or 
in default ten days’ imprisonment, whereupon an appeal 
was taken to the criminal court. 

Last Monday Judge Baker heard the argument made 
by E. B. Block, attorney for the Audubon Society, repre- 
senting the State, and Louis P. Paquet, attorney for de- 
fendant Salles, which was an elaborate one, both sides 
citing numerous decisions of the Supreme Courts of 
other States, and took the case under advisement until 
yesterday, when he rendered a written opinion sustain- 
ing the defense made by Salles’ attorney, and reversed 
the judgment of Judge Gill and discharged Mr. Salles. 

This was the first prosecution under the new game 
law, which makes the decision important. The Audu- 
bon Society, it is reported, will have the next Legislature 
to amend the law in certain respects. 

“The appellant was found guilty of having in his pos- 
session on the 4th day of February, 1903, the carcass of 
oue deer, contrary to the provisions of section 5 of act 
G6: of the Legislature of 1902, entitled ‘An Act for the 
Protection of Game Animals and Birds in the State of 
Louisiana,’ and fixing the fines and penalties for vio- 
lation of this act. 

“From the judgment and sentence of the court, con- 
demning him to. pay a fine of $10, and in default of ‘pay- 
ment to imprisoninent in the Parish Prison for ten days, 
he prosecutes this appeal, contending that he has not 
rendered himself liable to conviction on the facts of this 
case, as they appear in the evidence against him. The ad- 
mitted facts as disclosed by the record are these: 

“That the appellant is the proprietor of a hotel; that 
during the open season as hereinafter mentioned for kil!- 
ing deer, and while it was lawful to kill and dispose of 
the sante, defendant purchased and placed a deer in cold 
storage (on the 21st of January, and during the open 
season), where it remained up to the time of the making 
of this affidavit, that is, the 4th day of February, 1903. 

“Section 1 of the act makes it unlawful to kill or pur- 
sue any deer, or have the same in possession after it has 
been killed or caught, except as hereinafter provided. 

“Section 3 provides that the season for shooting wild 
deer shall open on the 1st day of November, and close 
on the 1st day of April of each year. - 

“Section 5 provides that it shall be unlawful to sell, 
exchange or have in one’s possession any of the game 
mentioned in section 1, within the period during which 
they are intended to be protected by the provisions of 
this act, and it also makes it unlawful for any person 
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or corporation, acting as a carrier, to transport at any 
time any enumerated game in section 1 of this act, which 
shall have been killed in this State, beyond the confines 
thereof, provided that this section shall not apply to the 
shipment of wild ducks beyond the limits of this State. 

“Section 8 gives the police jury of the several parishes 
power to change ‘the dates of the opening and closing of 
the season, during which game mentioned in section 1 
of this act may be killed, provided the length of the 
_ season shall not be less than the act now pro- 
vides. 

“The City Council taking advantage of the permission 
herein above referred to have adopted ordinance 1386, in 
which the opening season for shooting deer has been 
changed in the parish of Orleans from the date in the 
act. It is immaterial under the facts disclosed in this 
case whether we adopt as the closed season the time 
mentioned in the act, or that in the ordinance, which is 
made to commence on the 1st day of September, and to 
end on the 1st day of February of each year. 

“Tt is contended on beha'f of appellant that as the deer 
was killed and placed in cold storage in the open season, 
the fact that it remained in cold storage after the close 
of the open season was not an offense under the statutes. 

“Counsel representing the State contend that it did noi 
matter when the deer was killed, that the having it in 
possession by the appellant within the prohibited time 
created an offense. 

“The question presented for decision is by no means 
free from difficulty, and a contrasity of decisions exist. 
1 have found it impossible to reconcile the decisions 
rendered on the subject of the protection of game. No 
general rule of statutory construction has been applied 
to the legislative enactment against the possession, or 
procurement of game, during the closed seasou, but law- 
tully killed, each case depending largely upon the phrase- 
ology of the statute under interpretation. 

“It, therefore, becomes necessary to go back to the 
object of the statute to see if the just intention of the 
Legislature cannot be best ascertained. 

“The undoubted object of our statute is to prevent the 
destruction of game by limiting the time when it may 
be taken or killed: The undoubted object of this act 
was to prevent the destruction of deer during the breed- 
ing season and to carry out this object the killing of 
game was limited to the time specified in the act. Had 
it intended to make the mere possession of deer lawfully 
killed an offense it would have said so in plain and un- 
equivocal language. It is the possession of deer unlaw- 
fully killed that is an offense, and not the mere posses- 
sion of it at a particular time. 

“It is conceded that the deer in question was lawfully 
killed, and was the property of appellant, and the fact 
that it remained in his possession after the close of the 
open season did not render his possession unlawful. Of 
course, when deer is found in one’s possession during the 
closed season ‘the presumption is that it was unlawfully 
killed, and it devolves upon the defendant to rebut this 
presumption. But it was never intended to hold him 
amenable to the act when he establishes that his pos- 
session had been acquired during the open season. If we 
are to adopt a literal construction of the act as con- 
tended by counsel for the prosecution and hold that pos- 
session merely without regard to the time when the deer 
was killed, then any person who should place game in 
his refrigerator on the last day of the open season and 
serve it during the next day would be guilty of an 
offense under this statute. A statute of this kind should 
receive a reasonable, and not strained, construction, and 
it was not intended that when a party comes into pos- 
session of game at a time not unlawful that he must con- 
sume it all upon the same day. 

“All.of the decisions under prosecution for the pos- 
session of game during the closed season, but taken or 
killed during the open season, have turned upon a con- 
sideration of the language employed by each Legisla- 
ture in regard to the subject. In a number of the cases 
to which my attention has been directed by counsel for 
the prosecution an examination of the statute makes it 
clear that it was the intention of the Legislature to make 
the possession of game irrespective of the time when or 
place where the same was killed or taken an offense. In 
the State vs. Rodman the statute provided that no person 
should kill or have in his possession for no purpose 
whatever any fawn at any time, nor elk, nor moose, etc., 
before Jan. 1, 1898, nor any deer between certain times, 
except when the same shall have been lawfully killed. 
They may be had in possession for five days after the 
time herein limited. In State vs. Racy, provided that no 
person should kill, expose for sale or have in his pos- 
session game between the 1st of January and the 2oth of 
October, and the act further provides that persons selling 
game shall not be liable to the penalty up to the 1st day 
of March, provided they prove it was killed before the 
prohibited time, thus giving two months to dispose of the 
game killed at a lawful time, and making the inhibition 
after that time absolute. The case of the State ex parte 
Mayor is not in point, as the section of the code there 
made it unlawful to kill or have in possession deer at any 
time. In the case of Magner vs. People, after making it 
unlawful to sell or have in possession any of the game 
mentioned in section 1 of the act, provides in section 6 
that it shall be unlawful to sell or have the same in pos- 
session after the expiration of five days next succeeding 
the first day of the-period in which it shall be unlawful 
to kill such game. mere reading of the statutes above 
referred to leaves no doubt that it was the intention of 
the Legislature in these cases to make the mere posses- 
sion of game during the closed season an offense. Had 
such been the intention of our Legislature the use of 
similar language or of language clearly indicating that it 
was its intention in framing the act'now under considera- 
tion to make the naked pe of game unlawful 
would have been very simple. If I am in error in regard 
to this interpretation it is a matter easy for the Legisla- 
ture to remedy. 


“This deer, when placed by the defendant in cold stor- 
age, became his property, and unless for use his pos- 
session of it at the time specified was not a violation of 
the act. I know in some of the cases called to my at- 
tention by counsel for the State are opposed to the views 
herein expressed. But it appears to me. that a correct 
and true con‘truction of an act of this kind is laid down 
in Spade vr Bucknam. Where the statutes under con- 
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sideration were quite similar to ours, and where in each 
case it was held that the mere possession of game dur- 
ing the closed season is not an offense when it was killed 
in the open season. Both of the above cases are quite 
recent, and they contain an exhaustive review of the de- 
cisions in this country and in England on the possession 
of game during the closed season. 

“In the Massachusetts case of Commonwealth vs. Hall, 
which was a prosecution under a statute for the protec- 
tion of game, and where defendant had appealed from a 
conviction of having quail in his possession during the 
prohibited time, Chief Justice Gray, who delivered the 
opinion of the court, in discussing the proper interpreta- 
tion to be placed upon it, said: ‘The question presented 
is whether in the absence of any explicit manifestation of 
the Legislature the words “any such birds” are to be 
construed in the larger sense as meaning any woodcock, 
partridge or quail whatever, or in a restrictive sense, as 
meaning any woodcock, partridge or quail taken or killed 
in this Commonwealth within the times above 
mentioned.’ 

“By the first alternative the mere possession in the first 
part of every year, of birds that had been lawfully taken 
or killed in another State, or even in this Commonwealth, 
and that at a time when it was lawful to kill them here, 
would be made a punishable offense, as if, for instance, 
woodcock killed in the autumn should be preserved in 
ice after the first of January for subsequent consumption. 
To. adopt such a conclusion when not imperatively re- 
quired by the language of the act would be inconsistent 
with the ordinary rules of construction of penal statute. 

“I imagine it would be difficult to find a statute which 
makes, or undertakes to make, the possession alone of 
property which has a legitimate use in and of itself a 
crime. Ordinarily, when possession is made criminal it 
is made so because the possession is wrongfully obtained, 
or the property had in possession is intended for some 
wrongful purpose. As an example of this, laws for the 
punishment of the receiver of stolen goods or keepers of 
nate liquors intended for unlawful sale may be 
cited. 

“Believing as I do that the possession of deer during 
the prohibited season can only be unlawful when the 
killing or taking was unlawful, the judgment’ herein 
rendered must be set aside and the defendant discharged, 
and it is so ordered.” 





New Hampshire Trapping. 


Boston, Dec. 12.—Editor Forest and . Stream: 
When Commissioner Wentworth, of New Hampshire, 
undertakes anything he is very apt to “get there.” If he 
does not, we all know it is not his fault. Among the 
Revised Game Laws of that State is one against trapping 
by any person “on land of which he is not ‘the owner or 
legal occupant” without the consent of the owner—penalty 
$10, or 60 days’ imprisonment. This law has been in 
force since 1897, and while some trappers have occasionally 
secured a few mink, muskrat or skunks, it is only lately 
that fox hunters have started in on a wholesale scale with 
improved methods and are stirring up a hornets’ nest by 
so doing. 

The up-to-date fox trap is a wicked looking affair with 
heavy steel jaws from 6 to Io inches long and about the 
same width when set. Most of these traps have double 
springs so stiff they can be forced down only by using a 
lever in setting. Some of them have teeth, but even those 
without them make sad havoc of the limb of the anima!, 
the jaws coming together with such force as sometimes to 
break the bone of the leg, and the frantic efforts of the 
animal to escape always lacerate the flesh in a cruel way. 

The favorite place for setting a trap for a fox is a 
warm spring. A place is cleared in it several days or 
weeks before and the trap is set under water, hidden by 
a piece of turf cut to fit within the jaws and so arranged 
that the jaws will easily close over it, while the fringe of 
grass on the turf hides the iron. The turf is even with 
the surface of the water and the bait is a little way ou: 
in the pool beyond it. In trying to reach the bait without 
unnecessarily wetting his feet, the fox steps on the turf 
and becomes a prisoner. 

A scent also is used which is as attractive to a dog as 
it is to a fox. This is dropped upon the turf and many 
an unfortunate canine has been caught while sniffing about 
the turf-covered trap. Cattle and sheep and occasionally 
people have been injured by the traps. The old-time fox 
hunters, seeing their favorite sport endangered by the 
extermination of the foxes, were eager to restrain the trap- 
pers. When the revision of the laws was made, therefore, 
in 1901, there were powerful influences in favor of re- 
taining the old law, but while it was substantially con- 
tinued, the penalty which had been $25 was changed to 
its present form. The agitation of the subject kept trap- 
ping within rather narrow limits for a while, but of late 
the trappers have grown bolder and more active. Many 
complaints have been made of illegal trapping, in conse- 
quence of which the commissioners have put their deputies 
to work against offenders, The arrest of a couple of these 
men in Deerfield a few weeks ago by Commissioner Went- 
worth and Deputy Cardwell came as a genuine surprise 
to trappers Dodge and Stevens, who were fined a little 
more than $50 apiece. The officers found these poachers 
had 100 steel traps set, and on visiting them a number 
of dogs were found caught in them. A host of pelts told 
the story. of previous killings. During the last ten days 
of November nine other culprits have been arrested and- 


fined $10 each: The commissioners have also fined John- 


Chester, of Northwood, and Elmer Daley, of Windham, 
for shipping partridges out of the State. 

The result in these cases is highly gratifying, not only 
to the officers, but to the sportsmen of the. State. 

In another important case the result was different, the 


commissioners running up against an unexpected -decision, 
made by Judge Young, of Laconia, which, if it stands, is’ 


likely to handicap the-commissioners-in securing the en- 
forcement of the deer law in “close” :districts that border 
on “open” tefritory. .The stoty, briefly told, is-this: A 
deer was driven by a hound into Lake Winnepesaukee at 
Gilford in Belknap county, where deer killing is prohibited. 
Mr. Merrill, a farmer of Gilford, and a section hand pur- 
sued it as it swam toward Tufton borough in Carroll 
county, which is open territory in the deer season, Oeto- 
per and November, The men killed the deer as it neared 


the shore. Commissioners Wentworth and Clarke arrested 
Merrill, charging him with hunting deer in Belknap county, 
thinking that according to the definition of the word 
“hunting”:as given in Webster’s International Dictionary, 
they had a good case. Part of that definition is, “to chase; 
to pursue for the purpose of catching or killing.” It must 
have been a poser for the commissioners when the judge 
ruled that the defendant was not hunting the deer when 
he followed it from the Gilford shore in Belknap county. 
They fear the decision will embolden hunters to take deer 
in a similar manner elsewhere. They say it is not im- 
possible when there is snow to take a deer’s track and pur- 
sue the animal from a close county to an open one, and 
there kill it. Henry H. KIMBALt, 





Illicit Wisconsin Deer Shipments. 


MitwavuKkEE, Nov. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Please take notice of inclosed article. I also seized two 
deer last week from the train at Milwaukee which were 
shipped by a Wisconsin hunter from the northern part of 


‘this State to Indiana. 


According to the Wisconsin law no deer can be shipped 
out of the State except by a hunter who has a non- 
resident license, for which he has to pay $25. He can 
take two deer, but he must be on the same train. 

VALENTINE RAETH, State Deputy Game Warden. 
From the Milwaukee Free Press. 

Mapison, Wis., Nov. 26.—All the laws of Wisconsin 
relating to the hunting of deer and even the Lacey act of 
the Federal statutes were broken last week by a party of 
hunters from Illinois, the members of which were Mayor 
A. Bergman, of Freeport, Ill., and H. R. Nelson and J. D. 
Hinds, of Lena, Ill. As a result of this the party lost by 
confiscation the six deer that had been killed and about 
$400 worth of guns and other things which go to make 
up fine hunting outfits. 

By trying to ship the best portions of five deer out of 
the State in a trunk, the party violated that section of the 
Lacey act which prohibits the shipment of game in con- 
cealment. By attaching the coupon from a resident license 
to the carcasses of the deer concealed in the trunk, which 
was checked to Lena, IIl., the State law prohibiting the 
shipping of game out of the State on a resident license 
was violated, and in concealing the game in a trunk the 
statute providing that all game offered to the railroads 
for transportation shall be properly labeled was broken. 
In addition to this, J. D. Hinds, of Lena, IIl., laid himself 
open to prosecution for hunting without a license, by at- 
tempting to use the resident license made out and issued 
to T. J. Hinds, of Monroe, Wis. Incidentally, T. J. Hinds 
is to be prosecuted for transferring his license to the Mr. 
Hinds from Illinois. 

Mayor Bergman and his party appeared before Gov. La 
Follette yesterday to explain the situation and to extricate 
themselves if possible. They told the Governor that they 
had acted in ignorance of the law, and that the game 
warden had been unduly active and over-officious. The 
Governor listened to them patiently, and then personally 
conducted them to the office of the State Fish and Game 
Warden on the second floor of the capitol, where he intro- 
duced them and turned them over to Deputy Game War- 
den C. D, Nelson. They repeated the story to Mr. Nel- 
son, who said that he would investigate, and that if he 
found the facts as they represented he would forward as 
many deer as they could produce non-resident licenses, 
and would release their guns. Mr. Nelson. has investi- 
gated, and has found that the confiscation was warranted 
and proper. He will not release either the deer or the 
hunting outfits, and if the party will not return to Wis- 
consin to stand trial under the State law, he will turn 
them over to the Federal authorities for prosecution under 
the Lacey act governing the shipment between States. 

The party had been hunting in the northern part of the 
State, and had secured six deer. When they started for 
home they took the train at Ingram, where they showed 
the carcass of one deer properly tagged and with the 
coupon of a non-resident license attached. They assured 
Game Warden J. W. Stone, who checked them up, that 
the one deer was all that they had. Stone, however, got 
on to the train and went through the baggage car, where 
he found a trunk addressed and checked to H. R. Nelson, 
Lena, IIl., and another addressed and checked to H. R. 
Nelson, Lena, Il]. The large Nelson trunk contained the 
best portions of five deer, and the other contained hunting 
outfits worth about $300. When the train stopped at 
Cameron, he held both trunks and notified the department. 

The deer in the trunk was tagged, and there was at- 
tached to one a coupon from the non-resident license of 
H. R. Nelson and to the others coupons from a resident 
license. Deputy Fish and Game Warden Nelson set out 
to run the whole thing down, and he soon found that the 
resident license had been issued in the name of T. J. 
Hinds, of Monroe. He went to Monroe and secured from 
T. J. Hinds an affidavit that he had transferred his resi- 
dent license to a party composed of H. R. Nelson, J. D. 
Hinds, and A. Bergman, Mayor of Freeport. 

The trunks of deer and hunting outfits are held at 
Madison. The venison will be shipped to the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane, and the $300 worth of guns and other 
things that go to make up a hunting outfit will be sold 
here at auction—that is, unless ‘Mayor Bergman and his 
party return to claim them. If they return they will be 
arrested and prosecuted under the State law. If they do 
not return they will be turned over to the Federal 
authorities, 


This Bears on the Partr'dge Supply. Question. 


Sacinaw, Mich., Dec. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The following is a clipping from the Mt. Clemens Leader 
of December 1: “Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Sunderlin, the first 
partridge hunters to go north, are the last ones to come 
home. In their five weeks’ hunting trip they bagged 650 
partridges and quail. They were-camped at Selkirk, Oge- 
maw county.” *- ° 

It seems as if comment was urinecessary, other than that 
this illustrates the nécessity for a law that would be en- 
forced, limiting the number that any one person can kil!, 
to a reasonable amount. The Mt. Clemens Leader last 
year contained a similar account, and it seems that this 
man has been an annual butcher in the same manner for a 
number of years, W, B. Merspon. 











Grouse and Woodcock. 


Mr. A. B. F. Kinney’s estimate of ruffed grouse scarcity 
in the vicinity of Worcester, Mass., having been disputed 
by other shooters, who have claimed that the birds were 
to be found in abundance, Mr. Kinney has made and pub- 
lished the following offer : : 

“It has been repeatedly stated by would-be partridge 
exterminators that they can start 25 partridges in one 
day’s hunting within six miles of Worcester. Now, I 
make an offer, which is no bet, but made purely for in- 
formation. I will give $25 to any man who will start 25 
partridges in a day’s hunting within ten miles radius of 
my store, or city hall. This is extending the limit four 
miles, at which many hunters have claimed they could 
start that number of birds easily. The man who under- 
takes this offer is to take a man with him, and I will send 
another man. If, in the judgment of these men, 25 differ- 
ent partridges have been started, I will gladly give $25 for 
the information. It is a widely known fact that my days 
of bird shooting have long since passed, and that my only 
interest in the partridge is in view of the pleasure and 
benefit to health which the bird affords sportsmen and 
hunters in pursuing it. I should like to have the par- 
tridge remain with us for this object only. 

“A, B. F, Kinney.” 


Jamestown, N. Y., Nov. 28—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Noticing your editorial in this week’s Forest 
AND STREAM asking sportsmen from different localities to 
report how ‘plentiful they found ruffed grouse this season, 
I will tell what I know regarding this locality. It is the 
verdict of nearly all the sportsmen whom I have talked 
with in this section that birds have been far more plenti- 
ful this year than they were last. Last year I was out 
a number of times during the season and killed quite a 
few grouse, but it was rarely that I killed a young bird; 
while this year over one-half my birds have been young 
ones. Considering the good hatching season we had last 
spring, it does not seem as though there were as many 
young birds as there ought to be. Still, there are a great 
many more than last season. Snow now lies on the 
ground over a foot deep, and has been for the last ten 
days, making the walking so hard that scarcely any of the 
boys have been out at all lately, thereby saving a great 
many birds for next year’s breeders, and there are a great 
many left over in this locality, and as season closes Mon- 
day in this State, very few more will be killed. 

Birds have laid very well to dogs almost all this season 
until this snow came, when they have been as wild as 
hawks since. 

I have never since I could remember seen as many 
woodcock killed in this locality as this year, I having 
killed as many during this fall as I have killed before in 
all the years I have carried a gun. They were all flight 
birds, as none breed here. Taking it all together, we have 
had quite a fair sprinkling of woodcock. I hope this 
gamy little bird is on the increase. 

If we have a good nesting season next spring, we will 
have some grand ruffed grouse shooting here next fall. 
It ought to be better than for ten years. May we all sin- 
cerely hope so. c. He ¥. 








WELLAND, Ont., Can., Dec. 12—Ruffed grouse on the 
high grounds are to be found in fair average numbers, 
but on the low marsh grounds scarce. The hatch was 
good, but immediately after the cold wet rains set in, and 
the young were almost entirely destroyed. 

On my holidays this season I was about forty miles in 
the bush south of the Canadian Pacific Railway (main 
line), starting at Wahuapital, which is between North 
Bay and Sudbury. I found large game—deer, moose, 
bears, lynx and wolves—plentiful, but the feathered friend 
(ruffed grouse) very scarce. Where last season I found 
plenty of birds, this season very few, about a ratio of one 
to ten. Only about five per cent. of the birds I shot were 
young. The game wardens and fire rangers told me the 
young were destroyed by the hundreds owing to bad 
weather. G. C. B. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Nov. 27.—You ask a difficult 
question when you wish to know why the ruffed grouse 
is scarce in the covers of New England, as well as in 
other parts of the country. But question or no ques- 
tion, the fact remains that the so-called partridge of 
New England is rapidly disappearing, and especially in 
the southern part. The season, which will have closed 
before this will be read by the lovers of New England’s 
greatest game bird, has been unusually disappointing 
to the hunters of Springfield and the surrounding 
cities and towns. In years past we have had our finest 
sport with the ruffed grouse, and many have been killed, 
but many have been left in the covers for seed, and 
the sportsmen did not seem to realize that the birds 
were in danger of extermination. When the Massa- 
chusetts hunting season was shortened a few years ago 
it was felt by most men interested in the preservation 
of game that a step had been taken in the right direc- 
tion, and that fewer birds, especially young birds which 
had not attained their full strength and growth, would 
be killed. But this did not seem to be the case with the 
partridge, at least. Each year they have grown wilder 
and fewer in number. and this year the man who has 
killed a good bag of ruffed grouse in the covers near 
this city is as hard to find as the grouse themselves. 
Andrew Hill, of East Longmeadows, who is one of the 
finest shots in New England, and who hunts a. great 
deal, has not killed a single ruffed grouse this year, a 
statement which he has never been able to make since 
he was tall enough to ram powder into a muzzleloader. 
His case is an exception, of course, but it is a straw 
which shows the general direction of the wind. 

The reason for the rapid disappearance of the grouse 
in this section can largely be-laid to the exceptionally 
wet weather which follgured after the hatching season. 
When the trout were beginning to take an: active in- 
terest in life, people along the brooks saw partridges 
and saw little chicks as well. One man reports seeing 
two large broods very near together; in fact; he rearly 
stepped on the chicks in the last one he saw, and the 
old hen flew up into his face and showed signs of fight 
until the youngsters had scurried away among the 
leaves and vanished. Then she played the ald broken 
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wing game just as the first bird had done. In a num- 
ber of places signs of the chicks were found, and their 
little tracks showed clearly in the white sand, which 
they had toddled through, but when October came only 
an old bird or so could be found in the woods where 
the little chicks had started life. No dead chicks were 
seen or could this be expected, but where there were 
youngsters in the spring there were few grown birds in 
the fall, and this tells a part of the story. It is not fair 
to assume that foxes and skunks caught most of them, 
although they probably accounted for a few, but foxcs 
are not common enough in this section to do a great 
amount of damage. ‘ 

Another cause for the passing of the grouse is the 
great increase in the number of hunters in the woods. 
During the past few years many more men have taken 
to hunting than enjoyed their leisure in this way in the 
old days. They kill a number of birds each year, even 
while they are learning to find themselves in the field, 
and whenever they flush a bird they are apt to shoot 
and scare it so that the next man will find it wild and 
discover that it will not lie for the dog, but will flush 
wild. A large number of partridges have been snared 
by the “boy on the farm” in this section in the past, and 
this lessens the number of grouse to a large extent. 
The sale of the ruffed grouse is now forbidden in this 
State, but while every effort has been made to have the 
law enforced, there are some men who sell birds still. 
Market hunting in this section has largely died out, 
however, so this offsets the number of hunters killing 
birds for their own use to a large extent. There is 
plenty of food for the birds in the fields and woods, so 
that this can have no effect on the lessening number of 
tle birds. In the Berkshire Hills, where there have 
always been many birds, the hunters report that their 
bags have fallen off fully 50 per cent. this year, and 
they lay the blame to the bad weather early in the sea- 
son and to the increasing number of hunters. 

Another reason which makes me firmly believe that 
the bad weather in the spring killed many chicks near 
this city, is the scarcity of quail. Last fall, when the 
season closed, there were large numbers of quail left 
in the fields, and during the winter the farmers con- 
tinually reported seeing the birds. The winter was not 
a hard one, and when spring came everyone began to 
prophesy a great quail year. But when the season 
opened the quail did not seem to be around, and during 
the past week they have been just as scarce. The birds 
mated and hatched out their chicks in the spring. for 
many little families were seen, but the rain must have 
killed them, and it must have killed the young grouse 
as well, for both are delicate and both easily take cold 
and die. 

The story of the ruffed grouse in Maine seems to be 
more happy, and while the number may have decreased, 
no one seems to have noticed it greatly. The season 
opened there on Sept. 15, and while there may not have 
been good sport there since that time, there certainly 
were grouse enough to go around during the first week 
of the season in the Rangeley region. Even though I 
did not make it a point to hunt the birds there, I killed 
a number which were flushed from the trails in going 
through the woods, and the birds seemed very tame 
and flew slowly in comparison with the grouse of 
southern New England. They acted more like the 
blue grouse of the Big Horn Mountains, and were about 
as easy to kill. In Maine, of course, the hunter is sup- 
posed to shoot the bird’s head off with his rifle, but as 
the grouse sits in the road or in a tree and waits for 
the slaughter, it is an easy thing for the expert. But 
in time they will get scarce in the big woods, just as 
they have done with us, and legislation is the only 
thing which will prevent extermination. It saved our 
quail a few years ago, it should be tried with the ruffed 
grouse and the woodcock now. Click. 





Massachusetts Deer. 


SANDWICH, Mass., Dec. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The rowing down of a deer in the waters of Mashpee 
Lake, the fierce struggle for mastery, the final capture 
and imprisonment of the deer in an ice-house, constitute 
the principal features of an adventure credited to Harry 
Conant, of Mashpee by a news item in the Boston Globe 
of December 8. 

I do not think the writer of that item fully realized to 
what an extent he was exposing the illegal hunting of 
deer in this section, but I am very glad that it got into 
print, from the fact that it greatly strengthens the state- 
ments of Central and myself in Forest anp STREAM of 
November 28 to the effect that deer are being hunted and 
hounded in this section in direct defiance of the law. 

Everyone who knows the habits of the deer, knows 
that they are not swimming a mile or more in the icy 
waters of Mashpee Lake at this season unless driven to it 
by’ dogs, and from the above it will be seen that they 
are not safe even when they have thrown the dogs off the 
track by taking to the water. 

Now, as to the legal aspect of this case. If the state- 
ments made in the Globe item are true, did not young 
Conant, deliberately and with malice aforethought, hunt, 
chase, capture, and imprison this deer in direct violation 
of Chap. 245, Acts of Mass. Legislature of 1903? 

There is no claim made in the item that he did this to 
rescue the deer from the dogs; no claim that the deer was 
exhausted and unable to take care of itself. Now, has 
not Conant left himself liable to the penalty imposed by 
the law? James M. McARDLE. 


A Deer in Cambridge. 


Boston, Dec. 12.—Editor Forest and-: Stream: On 
Thursday last, between 7 and 8 o'clock A. M., a large doe 
was seen in the streets of the University City, much to 
the surprise of hundreds of people.’ After - coursing 
through several streets, dodging teams and -electrics, 
the-deer found the entrance to the house numbered 456 





Massachusetts avenue, pushed in the -door and- bounded - 


up the stairs, entering a chamber where a Mr. White was 
in bed. When this gentleman recovered from his surprise, 
he pushed the animal out into the hall, but it returned to 
the room, and he managed to force it into the closet and 


close the door. my those who had been followi 
the deer was Mr. Wm. H. Watts, of Brighton, who, with 


the assistance of several others, threw her down and car- 
ried her to the furniture moving store of Mr. R. N. 
Burns, and placed her in a box-stall in Mr. Burns’ stable, 
where she remained until yesterday, when Deputy “Tom 
Burney took her to Wyoming and set her free in the 
vicinity of the Middlesex Fells. When Mr. Burns was 
told that under the law he was liable to a fine of $100, ‘the 
was considerably disturbed, and sought the commissioners 
at the State House, and they decided that his action was 
in no way malicious, but rather a charity, and worthy of 
commendation. Probably no other wild deer ever came 
so near gaining admission to Harvard or Radcliffe. _ 

A letter addressed to President Reed from Mr. Oliver 
Gay, Crystal Lake Farm, Haverhill, reports that a deer 
has been feeding with his young cattle for a couple of 
months, and when recently, on account of snow, the cat- 
tle were driven into the barn, the deer followed them, 
and has been housed with them for some days. Having 
been told that he was violating the law, Mr. Gay wrote 
for information as to the proper course to be pursued. I 
learn to-day that Deputy Burney has been sent to liberate 
the deer. : : 

These occurrences might not seem strange in Maine or 
northern New Hampshire, but in this locality they excite 
a great deal of interest. Only a few days ago a deer was 
reported meandering the streets of Newburyport. _ 

Without question the increased number of deer in our 
State is very remarkable. It is very important that they 
go unmolested and every person who loves to see the 
beautiful creatures should feel a degree of responsibility 
for their preservation, so long as it is illegal to kill them. 

As a curiosity, the inclosed letter is hard to beat. 

(This is an exact copy of a letter received this week. 
Perhaps you would like to print it, leaving out the name 
of the sender :) 

“HAMPDEN, Mass., Dec. 8, 1903.—Dear Sir Mr. James 
Russell Reed on the twentie first of november in the 
year of 1903 i was walking to the store and i though i 
heard something coming a long behind me and just as i 
turned a round to-see what it was i was nock down bey 
a Big deer he Jumped over me and one of his leages 
strook on the back and lamed me up so i had to have a 
Dr. Ballard attended me i had two hard weaks of sicknes 
and i aint over it yet and i dont think i ever will thaire 
was a good maney persones saw the deer and they sed 
that he wasent verry fraid it cost me a good deal of ex- 
penses I expect to here from you some i shant sttel for 
nothing less thin one $1000 dollars for what i have ben 
hrough hoping to here from you in a weak yours trulie 


CENTRAL. 


Our Christmas Number. 


THERE seems to be a gratifying unanimity of sentiment 
among readers and advertisers as to the Christmas number 
of Forest AND STREAM. This is pleasant to editor and 
publisher alike, for their highest ambition is that readers 
and advertisers should receive from the publication of 
Forest AND STREAM as much pleasure and profit as pos- 
sible. 

The text and illustrations in the body of that issue may 
speak for themselves, and about them we need say little, 
but a word may fitly be spoken concerning the many and 
beautiful advertisements which appeared in it, and which 
for attractiveness of illustration and interest of matter 
were almost, if not quite, as attractive as those pages de- 
voted more exclusively to the entertainment and edifica- 
tion of the readers. Among the advertisements appearing 
in large space in the Christmas number of Forest AND 
STREAM are found those of many firms which have been 
in business almost since modern sportsmanship began. 
Such firms have seen a variety of ups and downs in the 
history of sport in this country, and in the trade in guns, 
ammunition, fishing tackle and yachts, and have witnessed 
the rise and fall of many so-called sportsman’s journals. 
Many of these firms have been printing advertisements 
in the Forest AND STREAM from the very first days of 
their establishment in the trade, and there are a few 
whose advertisements have appeared in the Forest ANp 
STREAM in every issue that has appeared from its begin- 
ning, away back more than thirty years ago. 

Such long business association comes after a time to 
mean more to advertiser and publisher than a-mere mat- 
ter of dollars and cents. These firms have long been our 
friends, as we are theirs, and we have come to regard it 
as quite as important that they should prosper as it is that 
we should prosper. 

The Christmas Forest AND STREAM made its appear- 
ance well in advance of Christmas Day in order that the 
information which it contained might be as useful as pos- 
sible to readers and advertisers alike. 

The Forest AND STREAM has no stronger wish than 
that the Christmas season may be happy for both. 





Curcaco, Ill., Dec. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have been 
spending the evening with your very attractive issue of Forest 
axp Stream of Dec. 5, and_ particularly interesting is the article 
on the Labrador duck. Ruteven Deane. 

Beaver Broox Farm, Milford, Conn., Dec. 3.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Your Christmas number of Forest anp Srream is 
superb, and I congratulate you on it. M. G. 





_ New Yorx, Dec. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: Permit me to 
congratulate you upon the beauty of the Christmas number of 
-Forest anp Srream. It is the best. number, I think, that has 
ever come off your presses. Wx. Dutcuer. 





New Yor, Dec. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: Permit me to 
congratulate you on the great success of the holiday edition of 
Forest axnp Stream, which I had an opportunity to examine 
carefully at my home last evening. 


Tt i» perhape pardonatle in qn edverticing wren to be more 


interested in the advertising pages than in the regular. text; but 
I think that so handsome, effective and numerous are the business 
announcements in this number, that they will run a close race 
with the text in the attention of even the lay readers. 
My congratulation afd compliments on this. : 
Wx. H. Jouns (of George Batten & Co.). 





Batavia, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: Your 
Christmas number has reached us, and I must compliment you 
upon it as being the finest edition of any sportsman’s paper I 
have ever seen. F. M. Farwe tt, 

Sec. and Treas. Baker Gun & Forging Co. 





Cuticoree Farts, Mass., Dec. 5.—Editor Forest and Siream: We 
wish to express our hearty congratulations on the appearance and 
general effectiveness of your Christmas number. This special 
number of your publication reflects great credit’ on your enter 
prise, and is a beautiful piece of work. 

Our full page advertisement makes a most striking and hand 
some appearance, and we trust that this publicity may prove a 
profitable investment. Kindly send us six more of your Christ- 
mas number. J. Stevens Arms & Toot Co. 

Worcester, Mass., Dec. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: Will you 
kindly give space to an old reader (one who has followed the 
publication from infancy to manhood), who wishes to express his 
heartfelt satisfaction over your present Christmas number. It is 
a jewel, 

I did not recognize it on my favorite news stand, and inquired 
if they had not received the Christmas Forest anp Stream. The 
reply was the presentation of the current number. It is beauti- 
ful; and I warm to it as I would to a first offspring, if that could 
even be vouchsafed to me. It is redolent with all that is good 
and true in clean sportsmanship. J. W. B. 





Sayre, Pa., Dec. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: Abler pens than 
mine, in more felicitous phrase, will write in expressing their 
appreciation of the rarely beautiful Christmas number of Forest 
AND STREAM, sent upon its world-wide travels last week; but as 
an humble contributor to the dear old paper for the past dozen 
years, I desire to thank you for this wonderfully handsome and 
altogether delightful Christmas issue. Considered from every 
point of view, it is a work of art, and nothing quite so fine and 
fascinating has previously been published by a journal devoted 
to the iriterests of sportsmanship. It is a unique example’ of 
literary attainments, photographic skill, artistic finesse, typographical 
perfection, and vivid illustration of a multitude of things ever dear 
to the sportsman’s heart. Long live Forest anp Stream! 
And merry Christmas, in good truth, to its editors! 


Sea and River Sishing. 
ae 


All communications intended for Forest ann Srrzam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New Yerk, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Decrease in the Size of Game Fishes. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


“Wen I was a boy, things were quite different,” 
said an old gentleman to me as we were comparing 
notes one day. “Yes, the winters were much more 
severe, the cold being much more intense. Why, bless 
your soul, I have seen the trunks of big oaks -and 
chestnuts split open their whole length by the frost; 
the snowfall was vastly greater than it is now. Yes, 
we always had from two to four feet of snow all winter 
and it filled the roads even with the fence tops; break- 
ing out the roads in those days was no boys’ play, I 
can tell you, and as for fish and game, I could always 
get all the partridges (ruffed grouse) I wanted in two 
or three hours, and ducks and shore birds were almost 
too plentiful. I’ve seen the time when I could bag 
500 or 600 golden and black breast plover in a day on 
Nantucket. Ah, those good old days are gone, never 
to return.” 

Of course, I assented to all he said, and added, jok- 
ingly, “Yes, and the average size of game fish has de- 
creased, too.” 

After we had parted, my thoughts turned to fish and 
fishing, and the idea that the size of certain fish had 
decreased grew on me to such an extent that I sat 
down and made a lot of mental notes, which convinced 
me that my jesting remark to my friend was far from 
being a joke, and I believe that my brother anglers 
will in a greater or less degree coincide with me in my 
opinion. Now, I have handled the rod almost fifty 
years (not so many years as my old friend had, for he 
is a hale and hearty octogenarian, and can yet cast as 
good a fly, and can cut down his bird a-wing as well 
as the next comer), and I have killed my share of most 
varieties of our game fish, and ought to: be able to 
judge fairly well in relation to this matter, but if I am 
in error I shall be glad to be set right. 

First of all, there is no doubt in my mind that the 
Atlantic salmon averages considerably smaller in size 
than it did thirty years. ago, and this conviction comes 
upon me from an experience on most of the Canadian 
streams. The Port Medway, in Nova Scotia, used to 
furnish, thirty or more years ago, most excellent fish- 
ing, and salmon of-12 to 15 pounds’ weight were far 
from. uncommon, and an 18-pounder was not rare. 
have not fished that- river for a number of years, but I 
noticed that the size of the fish had lessened when I 
was last there, and am informed that a 10-pound fish 
is now seldom killed,.and 6 to 8-pound fish are the 
rule, and not over-abundant at that. 

Of course, this decrease is attributable in a measure 
-to overfishing, but I believe that the Micmac Indians 
have done more than their share in reducing -the sal- 
mon in size and numbers along the coast to the north- 
ward. The Gold, East, Ingram and Indian rivers, 
which, thirty years ago were good salmon streams, giv- 
ing the angler 10, 12 and occasionally 15 or 18-pound 
fish, are now almgst depleted, 6 tg Spound fish being 
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looked upon almost as prizes. There is but little poach- 
ing done on these streams, and the decrease in the size 
of the fish has probably been caused by overfishing, 
all these rivers being very accessible from Halifax. 

In Cape Breton there are several salmon rivers, the 
chief one being the Margaree. I wish that that mag- 
nificent stream could be restored to its old-time glory. 
Every angler who has cast the fly upon its waters will 
agree with me that it is an ideal salmon river, and 
such beauties as we used to take! I venture to say that 
the average weight was considerably over 10 pounds, 
and a 20 and even 30-pounder was far from rare. Now 
a 10-pound fish is the exception, and even 8-pounders 
are not very common. In fact, it is a wonder that the 
fish is not extirpated, for the river is heavily netted 
at its mouth, and is poached most unmercifully. The 
natives net and spear the fish as fast as they come into 
the pools, and, if by chance, a salmon escapes one sea- 
son, he is in wonderful luck, but he never lives many 
years, and this notwithstanding there are several war- 
dens stationed on the river and one resides near one 
of the best upper pools where spearing is much in 
vogue. 

In this pool some very large fish have been taken, 
one weighing 38 pounds was pursued by the natives and 
was finally killed by a spear that was specially made 
to encompass his broad back.* I have conversed with a 
number of the natives, and find that they care nothing 
for the laws; all they want is to “corn down” a barrel 
or two of the delicious fish for winter use. 

In New Brunswick waters the average size of the 
fish has decreased very perceptibly. The salmon in the 
Nepisiquit now rarely exceed 10 pounds in weight, 
while formerly they often reached 18 to 20 pounds. I 
do not think that the river is overfished, but that it is 
poached I have no doubt, and the shore netting at 
its mouth is heavy. 

I have not fished the Miramichi River or its tribu- 
taries for a number of years, but I am told that the 
magnificent great fish, 20-pounders and over, are now 
rarely taken, and the number of fish grow smaller 
every year. 

This may easily be attributed to poachers and heavy 
netting. I venture to assert that every pool from salt 
water up to the Big and Little Swogle rivers is poached 
almost every night in the season. ! have seen the 
poachers at work from my tent at night, but was power- 
less to prevent them, and to one who is used to the 
signs of the woods, the rolls of partially consumed 
birch bark, which had been used as torches that are 
to be seen on every pool, tell a melancholy story. 

I have often wondered how a salmon ever got by 
them, but a few do every year. The gill netting at the 
shore off Newcastle and Chatham, is very heavy, as 
a as 400 or 500 fish going into the freezer as a day’s 
catch. 

There are several smaller streams emptying into the 
Baie des Chaleurs, between the Miramichi and the 
Jacquet River, but I think they are not visited by salmon. 

The Jacquet is not a large river, none of its pools be- 

ing wider than can be covered by a long cast, but it is 
a fairly good salmon stream, and it abounds in large 
and gamy sea trout. It has upward of twenty pools, 
which salmon visit, and it is an easy and satisfactory 
river to fish. I was for five years one of three lessees 
who controlled it, and my memory teems with recollec- 
tions of the many pleasant outings I have enjoyed on 
it, with fly-rod, cance and camera. 
‘I never killed a large salmon in any of its pools, 
but they were gamy in the highest degree. I had fished 
the river before my term as -one of the lessees be- 
gan, and I had a good opportunity to observe the 
diminution in the size of the fish; from 8 to 10-pounders 
they gradually dropped down to 4 or 5, and they be- 
came scarce at that. 

This was not owing to overfishing with the rod, and 
probably but little poaching was ever done on it, but 
to the erection of a freezer near its mouth, with its at- 
tendant gill nets, which lined the shore on both sides, 
the decrease is wholly due. When the freezer was in 

- active operation it often received as high as 150 fish in 
a day, the average being about 50. 

One may easily see what the effect of such a drain 
on the numbers of the fish would have on the river. 
Connected with the freezer and operated by the same 
parties, was a lobster cannery. which, in its palmiest 
days, employed 30 hands as “crackers and packers.” 
I watched the work done in this establishment with a 
good deal of interest, for I felt that it was in a fair way 
to exhaust the supply, for an immense number of traps 
were set, and every lobster, large and small, was 
boiled, and some of them were very small, indeed. 

The operations of this cannery furnished a good ob- 
ject lesson, showing that the crops of the sea may be 
exhausted as well as those of the land, for so clean a 
sweep of the crustaceans was made, the cannery was 
obliged to suspend operations in the fourth year of its 
existence, there were not enough lobsters obtainable 
to make it profitable to run the works. 

Apropos of lobsters, an interesting experience which 
I once had comes back to my memory. I used to, in 
the good old times, take an occasional outing on the 
Indian River, which empties into Margaret’s Bay, about 
25 miles west of Halifax, N. S. In those days in the 
early sixties, it was a good salmon stream, the fish be- 
ing of good size and the pools being all easily get-at- 
able. 

When my day’s sport was ended I passed a few hours 
on the verandah of the hotel, which was-run by the 
‘Masons, who were well and favorably. known to many 
of the angling fraternity, and often took horse and 
-wagon for a drive down the delightful shore road along 
the bay. On one occasion we passed a lobster fisher- 
man, who had just come ashore with his catch.: It is 
to be remembered that lobsters in those days were 
larger than they now are. 

I stopped the horse and inspected his catch, and ac- 
cepted as a present a couple of the: handsomest -speci- 
mens. 8 

I thought that our menu at the hotel would-be varied 
satisfactorily by the addition of lobsters occasionally, 
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and bargained with the lobster catcher to bring to the 
house 25 cents’ worth twice a week. The next day, in 


. the afternoon, as I was enjoying my after-dinner cigar 


on the veranda, I saw the man coming up the road with 
a horse and small open wagon; he stopped and backed 
the wagon up to the hotel steps and uncovered his 
load. ‘What have you there?” I asked. 

a are your first lot of lobsters, sir,” he re- 
plied. 

I gazed on the great green and black monsters for a 
moment in much astonishment, and then asked him if 
he meant that the lobsters were all mine. 

“Yes,” he replied, “and more, sir, if you want.” 

There were two or three bushels, and all for a quar- 
ter of a dollar. I told him that a half dozen would 
sumce, and he picked out a few that would make one 
stare nowadays; huge fellows they were, with great 
claws five or six inches in width and nine or ten inches 
in length; it is needless to say that we reveled in lob- 
sters during the remainder of our stay there. I give 
this incident to show that lobsters as well as game fish 
have decreased in size and numbers. A quarter of a 
dollar would not pay for much of a lobster catch just 
now, even at Margaret’s Bay. 

But to our muttons. 

Passing up the Bay Chaleur, there is no salmon river 
of any consequence until we reach the grand old Resti- 
gouche, which, with the Metapedia and Upsalquitch 
rivers, constitute, in my opinion, the most magnificent 
series of salmon waters in the world. I know of none 
to compare with them. And what noble fish used to 
accept the feathered lure in former days! 18 and 20- 
pounders were common, and 30-pound fish were by no 
means rare. 

It is true those monsters were not as gamy as a I5- 
pound fish usually is, but their strength and fighting 
endurance were something wonderful. 

Now, I have had no opportunity to examine thé 
records of the Metapedia Club, but I will wager a big 
apple they will show that the average weight of the 
salmon taken in the club’s waters has steadily dimin- 
= and that a 15-pound fish is as large as is usually 
taken. 


It takes a long time to build up a 30-pound salmon, 
and at the rate the fish are netted all along the bay at 
the mouth of the river, there will be a slim chance for 
any more fish of that size to be grown. 

I had an opportunity to inspect a large tank contain- 
ing a great number of salmon that the fishery officers 
were keeping in the river near Flatlands, in 1886, until 
the spawn would be ripe enough to take, and was aston- 
ished to find that they were almost wholly 10 or 12- 
pound fish, and they were regarded as very satisfac- 
tory big fish by the officials. 

I asked if they got no 20 or 30-pound fish, such as 
were common in days of yore, and they replied that 
such large fish were now (1886) rarely seen. 

Restigouche salmon have been noted the world over 
for their great size and strength, but “how are the 
mighty fallen.” 

Along the northern or Quebec shore of Bay Chaleur 
and away out to Gaspé Bay (into which empty a num- 
ber of good streams) are several notable salmon rivers, 
the most important of them being the Grand Casca; 


pedia, one of the best salmon streams in America, if 
not in the world. It is a Government river, the fish- 
ing on it being mostly reserved, but occasionally an 


American has a chance to cast a fly on its waters, and 
wonderful have been the catches they have made. 
Several of my friends have been among the favored 
ones, and the accounts they gave of the sport they had 
was most exhilarating, to say the least. 

I have before me a photograph taken about twenty 
years ago, of a catch of thirty-five salmon by four rods 
in three days, on this noble stream, which averaged a 
weight of 29% pounds. 

This wonderful record is one to be remembered, 
though it had previously been equaled, I understand, but at 
the present time the average weight of the fish killed 
there is very much less than the above. 

Emptying into the St. Lawrence River, along its 
northern shore, are a number of splendid salmon 
streams, many of them being as familiar as household 
words to the readers of Forest AND STREAM, but the 
big fish that once ascended those rivers are now no 
more, 10 to 15-pound salmon being considered heavy 
weight fish. 

Now, the decrease in the size of the salmon has been 
constant in all the rivers I have named, it has extended 
throughout all the most important waters in the Do- 
minion. I do not blieve that anyone who knows much 
of angling will attribute it to overfishing with the fly, 
for no matter how industriously the angler may strive, 
he .does very little to diminish the number of the fish, 
he cannot, for the reason, that not one salmon in ten 
will come to his lure, but it is the gill nets on the bay 
shores and the seines and spears of the poachers that 
have done the work. 

The salmon, in going to their home rivers, move 
along the shore of the bays and other bodies of salt 
water into which those rivers empty, and the owners 
of gill and other nets improve every opportunity to 
spread their engines of destruction. One who has not 
witnessed the extent to which this netting is carried 
can have no conception of its magnitude. 

Of course, the demands of an ever-widening and 
exacting market seem to the netters to be sufficient 
excuse for their destructive work. “After us the De- 
luge,” has been the motto in the New World. and 
whether it has been in the extirpation of the bison or 
the wild pigeon, the salmon and other game fishes, or 
the: destruction of the noble forests, it has .constantly 
been the shibboletli, the watchword for the reckless 
and improvident. --. — 5 

In “With Fly:Rod and Camera,” nearly twenty years 
ago, I urged the necessity for government action in 
-putting a greater limit on the work of the netters than 
has been- enforced; and once moré I make a plea that 
more strenuous efforts shall“be made to further limit 
the net catch. If this is not done I can confidently pre- 
dict that the next generation of anglers will have to be 
satisfied with fish smaller even than the present re- 
duced average weight. 


Now, curiously enough, although the weight of the 
Atlantic salmon is less than it was thirty years ago, 
the weight of the so-called landlocked salmon, which 
are not exposed to the perils of gill nets, seines and 
weirs, has increased very much. In the early sixties I 
used to visit the Grand or Schoodic lakes in Maine 
on the New Brunswick border, above Calais, in pur- 
suit of the white trout, as the landlocks were then 
called, and their average weight in those days was 
hardly a pound and a half. I suppose in the years I 
fished Grand Lake stream I took several hundred 
landlocks, and I do not remember of ever getting a 2- 
pound fish, and my experience was not different from 
that of others. Thaddeus Norris, in his “American 
Angler’s” book, gives an account of catches made by 
certain parties as follows: 

In June, 1856, three rods, six days, 634, trout, 872 
pounds. 

In June, 1857, three rods, six days, 432 fish, 642 
pounds. 

In June, 1858, two rods, eight days, 510 fish, 725 
pounds. 

The average weight of these, therefore, was about 
the same or a trifle less, than that of the fish I killed 
a few years later. But, although anglers have been 
abundant, the fish, owing to wise protection, together 
with a better supply of food, have steadily increased in 
size and weight, as will be seen by the following state- 
ment by Mr. W. T. Buck, printed in “With Fly Rod 
and Camera.” 


Comparison of records shows a gradual increase in 
size of the Schoodic salmon handled at the spawning 
season, and a marked increase in the yield of eggs per 
fish, thus: Two hundred and thirty-five males weighed 
and measured in 1877, averaged 16.8 inches and weighed 
1.8 pounds; and 247 weighed and measured in 1886, 
averaged 20.3 inches and 3.46 pounds; and 348 females 
weighed and measured in 1877, averaged 16.1 inches 
and 1.9 pounds; and 505 females weighed and meas- 
ured in 1886, averaged 20.1 inches and 3.58 pounds. 
I visited the hatchery on Grand Lake stream in Novem- 
ber, 1886, and saw the landlocks taken from the 
“corrals” or yards, and manipulated for their eggs and 
milt, and was simply astonished to see the little 134- 
pound white trout that I used to catch transformed to 
3%4-pound salmon. Nowadays a landlock of 3% pounds 
is not regarded with wonder, fish weighing 10, 12 and 
even 14 pounds being taken in the Maine lakes. 

Another species, not, however, usually regarded as 
a game fish, but one that is the most gamy that swim, 

-the bluefish, has also fallen off very considerably in 
size within the last twenty years; trollers could, in 
former days, count on an average weight of 10 or 12 
pounds. J have seen the time when I could stand on 
the beach near Sciasconsett, on Nantucket, and casting 
the artificial squid, or the eel-covered leaded hook far 
out into the surf, and hauling it in, hand over hand, 
bring in my 15-pounder at almost every cast, and so 
strong were those fish, it seemed sometimes as if it 
were a question as to whether I would land them or 
they would pull me into the ocean. Nowadays 5 and 6- 
pounders are very satisfactory fish. 

Aside from their value as an exceptionally gamy fish 
to the angler, who uses a stout rod, heavy salmon or 
bass reel, 100 yards of line and a piece of fine piano 
wire for a leader and hook baited with a strip of men- 
haden, squid or small fish, the decrease of the bluefish 
in size and numbers is not an unqualified misfortune, 
for they are terribly destructive of other valuable food 
fishes in the testimony given by different fishermen and 
printed in the report on the sea fisheries of the south 
coast of New England for 1871 and 1872 by Professor 
Spencer F. Baird. It was stated that’a single bluefish 
will destroy upward of 1,000 other fish, such as men- 
haden, mackerel, scup (or porgies) in a day; one fisher- 
man said that he had taken from the stomach of a 3%- 
pound bluefish upward of 50 young scup (porgies), and 
others stated that these savage destroyers will gorge 
themselves with mackerel, scup, etc., and then eject 
the contents of their stomachs and begin again. It is a 
great wanderer, having been taken in almost every 
quarter of the globe, and its visits in great numbers in 
any given locality, are not always to be counted on. 

It is unquestionably to the angler a valuable species, 
for it puts up a savage and persistent fight, and is, 
withal, if cooked when freshly killed, a valuable table 
fish; but in consequence of its savage nature and pre- 
daceous habits, its diminution of size is not so great 
a calamity as is that of the other species I have named. 

Another of the angler’s favorites—that magnificent 
game fish of the sea, the striped bass—has also de- 
teriorated in size and weight, 20, 25 and 30-pounders of 
bygone days now being conspicuous by their absence; 
in fact, some of the localities in which they were form- 
erly abundant are now entirely abandoned by them. 
Professor George Brown Goode, in his Report on the 
Fisheries of the United States, mentions bass weigh 
ing 50 pounds as often occurring in the Potomac, and 
states that one weighing 112 pounds is the record fish, 
but such fish as those were monsters; indeed, now, I 
have no doubt that the records of the Cuttyhunk, West 
Island and other bass fishing clubs will show that there 
has been a gradual but decided falling off in the weight 
of the fish that have been taken in recent years. In 
Professor Baird’s report, above referred to, frequent 
mention is made of 20 and 25-pound fish, and the hand- 
line fishermen often spoke of filling their boats with a 
day’s catch that was in Buzzard’s Bay; in Vineyard 
Sound equally large fish were also taken, but a bass 
weighing over fifteen pounds in those localities is now 
a rarety. 

Further east, as for instance, Nahant, Thatcher’s Isl- 
and and in other points near Cape Ann and in the 
Merrimack River, very large fish used to be killed. I 
have seen striped bass ranging as high as 30 pounds 
taken at Thatcher’s Island; this is thirty years ago, but 
now the most industrious and persistent angler can 
only occasionally take an 8 or 10-pound fish. _ 

once saw a specimen that was exhibited in Quincy 

market, Boston, which weighed 45 pounds, and 30- 

pound fish frequently found their way into that market. 

On one occasion I saw some vey heavy bass killed 
by the explosion of dynamite in the Weymouth River 
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below the bridge at Quincy Point, Mass, The dyna- 
mite was used by workmen, who were blasting the 
rocks in the channel to deepen the water, so that large 
vessels could ascend the river to the wharves at the 
bridge; some of the bass weighed between 20 and 30 
pounds, and there were several that even exceeded 
the latter weight; the presence of such large fish in the 
river was a surprise to the residents of the neighbor- 
hood, who never dreamed of such monsters being in 
their waters. It would be equally as great a surprise 
nowadays for them to take a bass there of any size 
whatever, for I believe that they have abandoned the 
river entirely. 

Now this destruction of the bass cannot be laid at the 
doors of the angler or the hand-line fishermen, but it 
is unquestionably due to the weirs and pounds which 
gather in every fish, large and small, which enter their 
fatal portals. nd 

In the Report of the Massachusetts Commissioners 
for 1901, the catch of striped bass in the pounds, weirs, 
etc., is stated to have been 25.451 pounds; with such 
wholesale slaughter as that one may readily see that 
this valuable game: fish will in the near future become 
so rare as to be hardly worth the angler’s efforts. 

In winters ten or fifteen years ago, I used to receive 
a box of bass that was sent me by a friend at New- 
castle, N. B. They were taken through the ice in the 
Miramichi River by spears or by dip nets thrust down 
to the mud at the bottom, when the fish were more or 
less torpid. 

My friend sent them to me as a treat, and I always 
unpacked the boxes with a great deal of pleasure, but 
the bass were very small, averaging not more than a 
foot in length, and I have often thought that our own 
fish, judging by the way they are now deteriorating in 
size. will soon be no heavier than those sent me by 
my friend. 


Sawdust and Fish Life. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Referring to the injurious effects of sawdust on fish 
life, will you kindly allow me to offer the following 
notes on the subject from the fishculturist’s point of 
view: 

One of the first difficulties which the early trout 
breeders in this country had to overcome, was thie 
presence of a fungoid growth that always appeared in 
the wooden troughs or boxes that the eggs were 
hatched in. It invariably grew on, and from the sur- 
face of, the wood that the troughs were made of, and 
in all our personal experience in hatching fish eggs, we 
never knew a single instance, east of the Mississippi, 
in which fungus did not appear on the surface of the 
wooden hatching troughs very soon after the water 
was turned into the troughs, unless the wood was very 
old or had long been water soaked. In these cases, the 
fungus does not appear to so great an extent, but when 
the lumber is new, the fungus, except in highly oxygen- 
ated waters, invariably appears very soon after the 
water comes in contact with the green wood. 

This fungus is one of the most deadly things in the 
world to trout and salmon eggs. It is so destructive 
that if a million trout eggs were put into green lum- 
ber troughs to hatch, they would every one of them be 
killed before they hatched. Not one would escape. 
“Domesticated Trout,” speaking of this fungus (page 
126, sixth edition), says “Fungus is a vegetable growth 
of a low order, which makes its appearance almost in- 
variably where there is water, and especially on newly 
cut wood, on which it eventually becomes a mass of 
nearly colorless, or milky slime.” 

“This fungus, if once present in the hatching water, 
will certainly attach itself to the eggs, and when it 
does, their fate is sealed; you cannot save them from 
its effect, for it never lets go its hold. It will surely 
eat out the vitality of the embryo within, and will either 
kill it entirely or will leave a puny, lifeless, transparent 
creature, which will in all probability never live to grow 
up. It cannot, therefore, be guarded against with too 
much care.” 

In consequence of this action on the surface of lum- 
ber under water, wooden hatching troughs were form- 
erly charred, and now are all covered with a coating 
of asphaltum on which fungus does not grow. No fish- 
culturist of any experience would now think fo: a mo- 
ment of using wood for hatching trout or salmon eggs, 
without first covering every part of the surface und 1 
water, with asphaltum or something furnishing simil 
protection against fungus. 

Now, if the exposed surface of the three planks 
which form the hatching trough can exercise such a 
deadly and universal effect on the fish eggs that are 
in it, what a vast power of injury there must be in 
sawdetst, in which form the exposed surfaces of the 
wood are multiplied almost indefinitely. Take an inch 
board a foot square and reduce it all to sawdust. and 
it will give an amount of exposed surface almost infin- 
itely greater than the board itself. Then consider. what 
must be the effect of throwing tons of this sawdust 
every year directly upon the spawning beds of the fish, 
aud where the sawdust will float down to the spawning 
b.ds below, if there should happen to be any below. 
From the moment the sawdust falls into the water it 
begins to produce the fatal fungus, and makes it abso- 
lutely impossible for a fish egg to hatch where it is, 
au.j what is more, the invisible fungus which destroys 
the eggs so effectually, gets into the gills of the young 
fish that are exposed to it and kills them also; and, be- 
sides this, by one of those wonderful instincts that are 
implanted in the lower animals. fish will avoid a stream 
where the conditions of spawning are unfavorable, and 
sooner or later will abandon a stream, the spawning 
beds of which are covered with sawdust. 

The writer trusts that the above considerations are 
sufficient to show that large deposits of sawdust should 
be looked upon with much suspicion in streams that 
are valued on account of the fish life that is contained 
in them. ; SALMO. 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 
Lake Champlain Pollution. 


ANNOYED by the continued delay of the report of Prof. 
Landreth, Consulting Engineer of the. State Board of 
Health, in regard to the pollution of the waters of Lake 
ion, D. C. Clark, 
of the well-known Wall street firm of Clark, Dodge & 
Co., stated yesterday that he intended to employ expert” 
chemists who would make an immediate and thorough 
investigation. 

Mr. Clark’s extensive estate is located on Lake Cham- 
plain, about two miles south of the mouth of the Boquet 
River, on which the mills of the New York and Pennsyl- 
vania Company are situated. 

Said Mr. Clark: .“The State authorities have lagged 
so much in the matter that I have decided to begin an 
investigation and have a chemical analysis of the waters 
made at my own expense. In so vital a matter delays are 
dangerous. With the report of my chemists in hand, 
more active steps will be taken to abate the evil. 

“The agitation of the question of the pollution of the 
waters of the streams flowing into Lake Champlain and 
the waters of the lake itself, has aroused interest of the 
most far-reaching character, involving, as it does, the 
question of sewage, as well as other matter capable of 
polluting waters in which thespublic in general is 
concerned. 

“Pecple have been accustomed to treat bodies of water 
along which they have land as if they owned the water 
as well as the shore, but this is not a fact, as is well 
known to all students of riparian rights. As a matter of 
fact, no individual corporation has a right to use any 
stream or body of water as a dumping ground for refuse 
of any character that will make the same unfit for drink- 
ing purposes or for the habitation of fish, be the same 
sawdust, chemicals or sewage.” 

Mr. Edward Hatch, Jr., of Lord & Taylor, who re- 
turned to town yesterday from a week’s stay along the 
shores of Lake Champlain, states that the waters of the 
lake and of the rivers emptying into it are lower now 
than they have been in years. The portion of the banks 
exposed by the receding waters, he says, is covered with 
a nasty, ill-smelling slime which everyone declares is 
caused by the refuse from the pulp mills. .Fears are en- 
tertained that an epidemic of typhoid fever may result, 
and residents along the borders of the lake are in despair 
over the slow action of the State authorities. The feel- 
ing, it was said, seems to be general that the mill owners 
who have for so many years successfully defied the law. 
will, on account of certain political affiliations, continue 
to do so. 

Those interested in fighting the pulp mill owners at 
Lake Champlain are somewhat jubilant over the fact that 
the manager of the American Strawboard Company at 
Tiffin, Ohio, has just been fined $500 and sentenced to 
ten days in jail for contempt of court, the charge having 
been the pollution of the Sandusky River by emptying 
paper mill refuse into it. It is hoped that the New York 
courts will soon take similar action against the owners 
of the offending pulp mills. - 

Scores of leading property holders along the Vermont 
side of the lake have already signed the petition which 
will soon be laid before Gov. McCullough, which appeal, 
it is hoped, will impel him to take more active and ma- 
terial steps to abate the evil. The owners of the pulp 
mills on the Au Sable River continue to deny that they 
are evading the law. Those interested in Cehting the 
mills point to the Twentieth Annual Report 7 the State 
Board of Health, wherein the said board of health 
describes the Au Sable River as polluted by refuse and 
discharges from said mills. 

“The situation is growing more acute every day,” said 
Mr. Hatch, yesterday, “and I believe in a comparatively 
short time we will have forced the mill owners, through 
the courts, to end their acts of pollution. Public opinion 
is arrayed against them, and the bluffs they have worked 
for years will no longer avail.” 





American Fishes. 


Many readers of Forest AND STREAM have read with 
great interest and profit the late G. Brown Goode’s 
book, “American Fishes,” published in 1888, a volume 
“prepared for the use of the angler, the lover of nature 
and the general reader.” The work has been highly 
successful from every point of view, and having been 
out of print for some time, Dana Estes & Company, 
the present owners of the copyright and plates, have 
published a revised edition to meet the continued de- 
mands for the book. Not only has the work been re- 
vised, but it has been largely extended by Dr. Theodore 
Gill. The additions are a most excellent portrait and 
biographical sketch of the author, an editorial preface 
of two pages, an introduction of forty pages, and at the 
end of the volume, new chapters on the whitefishes. 
the smelts and their allies, the eels, and the sturgeons. 

The principal addition to the book given us by Mr. 
Goode is Dr. Gill’s so-called Editorial Introduction. 
in which he treats of the geographical distribution. of 
fresh and salt water fishes, their popular names, scien- 
tific nomenclature, and gives a systematic index. of spe- 
cies. The chapter on the popular names of the fishes 
is especially interesting, and shows much study and a 
wide acquaintance with the literature upon the subject. 
The systematic index of species shows at a glance the 
fresh water fishes of the Mississippi Valley and Atlan- 
tic slope, the fresh water fishes of the Pacific slope, 
salt water fishes of the Atlantic coast, of Florida and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and of the Pacific coast. Both 
scientific and common names are used, making the in- 


dex especially useful to the generality of readers and 


students. 

Colored. plates. of several of the species are given, 
but owing to the poor manner in ‘which they have been 
reproduced, are not noteworthy. That of the common 
sunfish is simply execrable, and the proof could not 
have received the approval of the editor. 

Altogether, this already valued treatise m one. of 
the most fascinating branches of natural history. has 
been made still more useful, and will doubtless receive 
a hearty reception from the ever-increasing throng of 


readers of the literature on American fishes. 


B, A. Bran. 


Wathpicton, dD, G 


Maskinonge. 
Editor. Forest and Stream: , 

Surely the plea advanced last week by Mr. Chambers 
for general acceptance of the name maskinongé should 
appeal very strongly to all who are interested in our 
northern fishes. It would, indeed, seem undesirable as 
well-as hopeless to choose for adoption one of the cor- 


‘rupted forms mentioned—mascallonge, muskallunge, and 


what not—and with the annoyance to both writers and 
readers caused by the present diversity of spelling, the 
change proposed should be most willingly accepted. To 
the considerations so well presented by Mr. Chambers it 
may be added that the prevailing corruptions referred to 
are such as to quite offend an Indian-trained ear. 
Regarding the meaning of the name, the opinions given 
in favor of “deformed pike” are from high sources, and 
might. fairly be taken as conclusive. When to such 
authority is joined the important support of Father La- 
combe’s dictionary of the Western Cree, there seems in 
fact no room left for discussion. Yet strangely enough 
another view is held by scholars of uncommon opportuni- 
ties. There are at least two authors in the Algonkian, 
missionaries among the tribes, who assign to maskinongé 
the meaning great, or greater, pike; and some inquiry 
among the Indians themselves by the writer has failed to 
weaken their position. “Means big pike,” was the dictum 
of a Montagnais, born to the language. The actual fact 
of the matter could be determined without much trouble 
almost anywhere along the northern border, and as the 
name is perhaps as interesting in form and subject as any 
we have inherited from the primitive tongue, its correct 
meaning is not likely to continue long in doubt. It is not 
too much to say here that the word as hitherto explained 
quite fails of the usual aptness of Indian descriptive 
names.’ Even if mask- may be translated as “different,” 
in agreement with Bishop Lafleche, it is essentially a word 
of stigma, and by our standards inappropriate to an ob- 
viously splendid fish. The final decision in the matter 
must rest, of course, upon the authority of the wigwam, 
and is, fortunately, not far te seek. If Mr. Chambers 
especially, among those favorably situated, would pursue 
the subject further upon opportunity, the facts of the 
case should soon appear. W. B. Casort. 
Boston, Mass. 


Ring in Shark’s Stomach. 


Lars PETERSEN, an able seaman of the steamship 
Hypatia, which arrived recently from St. Lucia, 1s 
looking for a woman who in some way lost a ring with 
the initials “L. H. B.” engraved on the inside, and 
which was in some way lost at sea. Petersen has the 
ring. 

Alter the vessel left St. Lucia a large gray shark 
was seen following it. For two days he continued in 
the wake of the ship, when Petersen resolved to hook 
him. Procuring a large hook, he baited it with salt 
pork, and after some difficulty landed the monster, 
which measured almost 12 feet from tip to tip. 

Thinking of the stories of treasures found in sharks’ 
stomachs, Petersen procured a knife, cut the animal 
up, and found the ring—New York Times. 


Che Mennel. 
—— 


Russian Wolfhound Club of America. 


New York, Dec. 11.—At a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Russian Wolfhound Club of America. 
held December 7, it was voted to award twenty special 
club prizes for competition at the coming Westminster 
Kennel Club Show. Four silver challenge and other cuns 
offered from this and foreign countries, together with 
twelve other prizes to be awarded under the auspices of 
the club, were accepted. 

A full classification (ten classes) for Wolfhounds has 
been secured, and steps are being taken to make this the 
record exhibit of the breed. 

Joseru B. Tuomas, Jr., Hon. Sec’y. 








Cincinnati Bench Show. 


A BENCH show will be held in Music Hall, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, January 12 to 16, in connection with the sixth an- 
nual show of the Cincinnati Poultry and Pet Stock Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Geo. Clayton, of Chicago, will judge all 
breeds. The superintendent is Dr. Henry Loth, of Cincin- 
nati. Strong efforts are being made to organize a kennei 
club in this city, and if this is done fanciers can look for , 
an A. K. C. show next year. BoNASA 





Points and Flushes. 


The Texas Field Trials Club’s second annual field trial 
is fixed to take place on January 12, six miles from Flores- 
ville, Texas, on the ranch of Mr. J. S. Thornton. The 
stakes, All-Age, Derby, Members’ and Champion Stakes 
will be run in the order mentioned. A special railroad 
fare has been arranged. For other information apply to 
the secretary, Mr. T. A. Ferlet, San Antonio, Texas. 





From Bird to Buzzard. 


Loursvi1tLe, Ky., Dec. 2—Miss Elizabeth Bird, of 
Harrison county, near Paris, started early in life to 
feather her nest well.’ ; 

Her first venture outside of the home nest was when 
she married Bud Martin. When Mr. Martin died she 
married Edward Crow, a prosperous farmer. When 
the time came-to change she allied herself with William 
Robbin and lived happily until the matrimonial season 
for Mrs. Robbin again rolled around. Then David 
Buzzard, a widower, appeared. - Mrs. Robbin became 


.Mrs. Buzzard to-day. 


Into the Buzzard eyrie the bride carried one little 
Martin, two little Crows, and one little Robbin. One 


little Buzzard was al to welcome them. —N 
You: Ten ee = 
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Designing Competition. 


$225 tn Prizes. 


Two designing. competitions have been given in 
FOREST AND STREAM. The first was for a 25{t. water- 
line cruiser; the second was for a 15{ft. one-design class. 
Both competitions were very successful. The great in- 
terest taken in those competitions has prompted.us to 
give a third one, open to amateurs and professionals. 
The prizes which will be given are as follows: 

First prize—$100. 

Second prize—$6o. 

Third prize—$4o. 

Fourth prize—$25, offered by Mr. Theodore Zerega 
for the best interior plan. 

The designs are for a yacht conforming to the fol- 
lowing eonditions: 

I. Centerboard cruiser, 4oft. 1. w. 1. 

If. Boat must not draw over 6ft with centerboard up. 

TIT. The lowest freehoard to covering board must 
be 3ft. 

The design must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features, The 
conditions have been made as simple as possible, that 
competitors might have all latitude and scope in work- 
ing out their ideas. We wish to produce an able and 
comfortable cruising boat, one that shall have ample 
accommodation for two or three men living aboard for 
a period of several months, and one that can be easily 
managed at all times by two or three paid hands. The 
draft is restricted to 6ft. in order that the boat may 
have access to nearly all the desirable harbors. and 
may, thereby, widely increase her cruising field. 


Drawings Required. 


I. Sheer plan, scale %in.=1ft—showing center of 
buoyancy, center of lateral resistance and center of 
effort of both rigs. 

II. Half breadth, scale 34in.—rft. 

III. Body plan, scale %4in-—rft. 

IV. Cabin plan, inboard profile and at least one 
cross section, scale %in.—rit. 

V. Two sail plans, scale %4in.—t1ft.; one as a yawl: 
one as a pole mast sloop. 

In the case of the yawl rig the position and height 
of the mast and length of gaff are to be the same as 
in the cutter rig. Plans must show working topsai: and 
size of light sails. 

VI. All ballast outside on keel except amount neces- 
sary for trimming. 

An outline specification must accompany each de- 
sign. The drawings should be carefully made and let- 
tered. All drawings should he on white paper or 
tracing cloth in black ink. No colored inks or pig- 
ments should be used. The designs must bear a nom- 
de-plume only, and no indication must be given of the 
author. In a sealed envelope, however. the designer 
must inclose his own name and address, together with 
his nom-de-plume. All designs must be received at the 
office of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. 
346 Broadway, New York City, not later than March 
t. 1904. All drawings will be returned. but postage 
should accompany each. 

The Forest anpD STREAM reserves the right to pub- 
lish any or all of the designs. 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams. 
Lemoine & Crane, who passed upon the designs sub 
mitted for the 25ft. with great care, has again con- 
sented to judge the designs and make the awards. 





Gasolene Engines for Marine Pro- 
pulsion. 


Read at the eleventh general meeting of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers, held in New % wrk, We, 
19 and 20, 1903 


BY D. H. COX, MEMBER. 


THIS paper is not intended in any sense to be a 
treatise on the gasolene engine from the designer’s 
point of view, nor does its author claim to be an ex- 
pert on the subject of which he is writing, merely de- 
siring. to present to the society as a matter of history 
certain interesting facts, and to draw certain con- 
clusions therefrom regarding the advance of the gaso- 
lene engine. This aim is quite in keeping with the 
society’s desire to have its. proceedings form a record 
yearly of progress and development in matters with 
which it is concerned. To anyone desiring exact de- 
tails and the minute information required by the de- 
signer of engines of this type, reference is suggested 


to.some one of the many excellent treatises now .in- 


print on this subject. 
The development of the automobile having demon- 


strated the possibilities of explosive gasolene engines . 


for vehicle propulsion, their application to marine work 
has. followed as a matter of course. 
troubles and accidents that have been experienced by 
the majority of automobilists have tended to prejudice 
the minds of many persons against these engines, this 
should not really be the case. Rather should it be con- 


While the many’ 





Speed Launch Standard at about 21 Miles an Hour.-—-Plate 10. 


sidered decidedly to the credit of an engine of its type 
that it has been able to be used with any degree of suc- 
cess for automobile work, the conditions of which make 
its operation a matter of the most careful design and 
manipulation. When the governing conditions for the 
automobile and marine motor are contrasted, it will be 
seen that in each instance the most serious obstacles 
in the way of the successful operation of the former are, 
if not absent, at least minimized in the latter. The 
heat produced in the cylinders from the high tempera- 
tures of the exploded gases can, in the marine motor, 
be readily drawn off by an unlimited supply of circulat- 
ing water, while in the automobile the cooling effect of 
the air must be relied upon; the limiting conditions of 
weight and space for engine and fuel are not as a rule 
restrictive in a vessel as in a vehicle, thus permitting 
a greater fuel supply, and the use in design of much 
larger factors of safety with corresponding increase in 
freedom from breakdowns; the dust and grit, with their 
disastrous effects upon automobile engines, are not to 
be contended. with; the conditions of use are more 
severe for the automobile, forced as it is to go up and 
down steep grades over rough road beds. with very 
variable loads and speeds. 

After considering these facts, it does not appear at 
all remarkable that the manufacture of marine gasolene 
engines, having been given an impulse by the automo- 
bile, should have gone on increasing in magnitude at 
almost an unprecedented rate. A cursory glance 





through the advertisements of any of the technical. or 
even untechnical, publications of the present day, will 
be sufficient to convince anyone that this industry is in 
a flourishing condition, even if the surprisingly large 
number of power boats of all classes now in existence 
were not conclusive evidence of this fact. 

The application of this engine has been along many 
and widely different lines. Among the working vessels, 
they have been largely used by the oyster and fishing 
fleets along the coast as an adjunct to sail power, thus 
saving much time in getting to market and making the 
fisherman more independent of weather conditions. In 
almost all the fishing villages, also, where dories or 
surf boats are used to run out to the nets, many boat- 
men now have motors that save much time and labor. 
In the yachting world they have taken a firm foothold 
There are gasolene house-boats, “steam yachts” with 
masts and dummy stacks, auxiliary schooners, yawls, 
sloops and catboats, besides the ever-increasing fleet 
of “power boats” proper, or launches of the various 
types, cabin or open, cruising or racing. To see for 
the first time a fully sparred schooner, for example 
running along at a nine-mile gait, with no sail set and 
no visible means of propulsion, is decidedly novel. It 
may take away some of the romance of sailing to have 
a feathering blade up against the stern post, but think 
of the convenience when cruising and caught off sliore 
at night in a calm with provisions short and a good 
harbor near at hand. 





Speed Launch Adios at 2 Miles an Hour —Plate 9, 
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Although, as stated, this is not to be a treatise, in any 
scientific sense of the word, on the gasolene engine, 
it does not seem out of place to describe, for the bene- 
fit of those who may not be thoroughly familiar with 
the subject, the general nature of the operation of these 
engines and their manner of installation. ; 

The motive power is an explosive mixture of gaso- 
lene vapor and air in proper proportions, which is 
ignited at the proper time in the cylinder space general- 
ly by means of an electric spark. Benzene is midway 
between gasolene and kerosene in the distillation scale, 
and is commonly known in the oil trade as naphtha, 
the grade used for gasolene engines being usually about 
72 degrees Beaumé scale. 

The engines are divided into two distinct types—the 
two-cycle and the four-cycle. In the former the piston 
receives an impulse once in every two strokes or each 
complete revolution, while in the latter the explosions 
occur every fourth stroke or every second revolution. 
In the two-cycle type the crank space is enclosed in an 
air-tight case, this space as well as the cylinder being 
connected to the air and fuel supply. On the up stroke 
the piston suction draws air into the crank space 
through a vaporizer, in which it is charged with gaso- 
lene vapor, the degree of saturation being regulated by 
a needle valve controlling the gasolene opening. This 
charge is compressed by the succeeding down stroke, 
and by means of a port uncovered just before the end 
of this stroke is allowed to rush up into the cylinder 
space, there to be again compressed to from 75 to 85 
pounds by the piston during its next up stroke, and 
exploded just before the end of this stroke. Thus dur- 
ing each up stroke one charge is drawn into the crank 
case and another is compressed in the cylinder and 
ignited, while during the succeeding down stroke the 
ignited charge is expanding and doing work, and the 
new charge after being compressed in the crank case, is 
transferred to the cylinder preparatory to compression 
and ignition, the burnt gases having escaped through 
an exhaust valve just before this. In the four-cycle 
type the crank space is not enclosed in an air-tight 
case, and the operations of drawing the charge, com- 
pression, ignition, expansion and expulsion have to be 
carried on in the cylinder itself. During the first down 
stroke the charge is sucked in, compressed during the 
succeeding up stroke and ignited, expanded during the 
following down stroke, expelled during the next up 
stroke, after which the cycle repeats itself. 

Soth these types of engines have their exponents in 
well known machines that have been on the market long 
enough to demonstrate their reliability, and opinions 
seem divided as to which ot the two is the better, tak- 
ing everything into consideration. Other things being 
equal, it appears that where saving in weight alone is 
the main object the two-cycle with its impulse every 
revolution would be preferable; but the gain in power 
per cylinder is not what would be expected, as the com- 
pression and consequent M. E. P. is not so great as 
in the four-cycle. Moreover, the enclosed crank space 
adds more weight to the engine, thus further reducing 
the advantage. 

The matter of weight for a given horse-power varies 
very considerably among the different designs made in 
this country, some engines being more particularly 
adapted to racing and others to general work; some 
makers make engines of different weights to meet the 
various conditions. Foreign motors, as a rule, are 
lighter than our own, approaching more nearly the 
automobile scale of weights. Personally, I think that 
the reasonably heavy engine is a much healthier de- 
velopment than the extreme racing machine. It seems 
that we save enough in dispensing with boiler, stack, 

ondenser, auxiliaries, piping, etc., to make a decent 
illowance to engine weight possible. 

As the installation of the fuel tank and supply pipes 
has much to do with the safety of the vessel, the most 
important points to be observed will be noted briefly 
ranks are properly made of heavy copper, with riveted 
and soldered joints. All connections for fittings should 
have flanges on inside and outside to prevent tearing 
the copper. A number of baffle plates must be fitted 
to control the motion of the oil when the vessel is in 
rough water. The tank is generally located in a peak 
compartment, but occasionally near the center of the 
vessel. In either case, the space in which the tank is 
placed should be carefully ceiled, and the tank made an 
accurate fit by peining the sheets to shape in place be- 

ore assembling them; this prevents any bulging in 
nd out of tank sides, which is bound to make leaky 
oints eventually. The tank compartment generally 
has a water-tight bulkhead on each side of it, and in 
nany instances is flooded by having a number of holes 
through the planking in the region of the waterline. 
An alternative to flooding the tank compartment is to 
work a flat across underneath the tank, this and the 
sules of the compartment being sheathed with copper 
to a considerable height, thus forming a pan, which is 
given an overboard drain by pipes carried down and 
out through the side. The compartment may also be 
flooded if desired. In both methods the prime object 
is to provide an escape overboard for the gasolene in 
case of leakage or accident. As in any event the tank 
hottom should not be lower in the vessel than the 
vaporizer in order to secure a flow even with a small 
quantity of oil in the tanks, possibly the method in 
which a flat is worked under the tank is the mére 
logical, particularly as it should result in absolutely 
freeing the bilge from any danger of gasolene vapor or 
fluid. The supply pipe from tank to vaporizer should 
have a cut-off valve just outside tank, and before enter- 
ing vaporizer. The pipe should run directly down from 
the tank, ouf through the planking close in to the keel 
and then direct to the location of the vaporizer, where 
it. yifl*re-enter the hull. Naturally, extreme care should 
be.taken in making up all joints in this piping, and a 
careful test should. be. made of the, whole system when 
completed. The tank space, as well-as engine room, 
should be, well ventilated. As gasolene vapor is heavy, 
any system by which the air in the bottom of_the 
compartments is sucked out would be the mostceftec 
tive. This would apply particularly to installations on 
vessels of some size with enclosed engine rooms. If 
the precautions suggested are taken, the danger from 
~ © © 








Eight-Cylinder, Two-Cycle, 120 H. 


P. Leighton Engine.——Plate 1. 


110 H. P., Six-Cylinder, Four-Cycle Standard Engine——Port Side.-—-—Plate 3. 


explosion of gasolene should be very small, and has 
been found so in actual practice, nearly all accidents. be- 
ing directly attributable to carelessness in installation. 

The charge is, in most. instances, ignited by an elec- 
tric spark, as before stated, this spark being generally 
produced by a break in a low potential circuit of prim- 
ary cells or a magneto machine, thus causing an in- 


duced spark of high tension in the cylinder space by - 


means of a regular jump spark arrangement with 
Ruhmkorff coil, one terminal being grounded to the 
engine casting and the cther connected to a well in- 
sulated electrode projecting into the cylinder space. 


\The timing of the spark in the stroke effects the speed, 


and in all properly designed engines is capable of con- 
siderable adjustment. In all cases, except when start- 
ing, it must occur before the end of the confpression 
stroke, and for. maximum speed the highest pressure 





should be reached just as the piston starts on the down 
stroke.-: At higher speeds the time of sparking must 
be set earlier in the stroke than at the lower, to allow 
sufficient time for thorough ignition. In some installa- 
tions a dry battery is used for the initial sparking, and 
when the engine is once started the battery is cut out 
_and a magneto. driven off the engine thrown in, thus 
reducing the drain on the batteries. - The clectric wires 
“must not be run low in the bilge, where they would be 
affected’ by dampness or water; ot where a spark from 
‘a bad connection’ might ignite escaped gasolene: vapor. 
’ The batteries, ‘terminals, magneto’and ail electric con- 


“rneéctions must',be well protected ‘from’ dampness. and 


> spray to’ instre proper working. “All wire-connections 
to terminals, a8 far as possible, should be soldered, and 
binding screws should have locknuts to prevent them 
from jarring logse through vibration, In thos¢ engines 
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Speed Launch Adios.—Plate 4. 
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Speed Launch Standard.—Plate 5. 
in which the electric spark is not used’as the means of 


1 which revolve the individual blades on their axes. The 
-?gnition, a tabe heated’ by a flame to the proper tem- 


as a rule, quite objectionable, owing to the noise and 
fact that the engine must be run continuously during 


vibration usually caused under these conditions. 


- being impossible. 


perature starts the combustion, this method being em- 
ployed by at least one well-known maker. Some launch 
owners prefer to use a storage battery instead of the 
customary dry cells, and one of the-1,000 mile automo- 
bile batteries will last the greater part of a season for 
this purpose with ordinary use.’ By having a spare bat- 


the changing from going ahead to reversal makes it 
evident that a method of governing should be provided 
to’ prevent racing during the change in load. This con- 
tinuous running of the engine during short stops, when 
making landings, going alongside other boats, and, in 
general, when quick and positive starting is required, is, 





Speed Launch, Adios at 23 Miles an Hour.—Plate 8. 


tery on hand of this description, there seems less chance 
of trouble than with the primary cells, which have a 
way of running. down unexpectedly. In any case there 
should always be a teserve to fall back on in the event 
of a-good spark not being produced. 

In practically all the-gasolene engines now on the 
market; with one notable exception, an initial charge 
must-be drawn into the cylinders by cranking the en- 
gine: over by.-hand before an explosion will be pro- 
duced and rotation commenced, and when the engine is 
so started it runs continuously in one direction, reversal 
Accordingly, to make it: possible to~ 
stop and reverse the propeller, either the connection. 


_ between the engine and the wheel- must be by gearing, 


-. while thé engine turns over. 
effective feathering wheels are on the tiiarket also, and::~- 
give excellent results, the pitch of the blades being’~:” 


or a feathering blade must be used in which the pitch 


-can be altered at will by the engineer.” The first -method 

is the most frequently used perhaps, and by. many is’: 
considered the more reliable, several very substantial -: 
and positive friction gear clutches being on the mar-- 
ket, so arranged that by manipulating a -léver--the tail © 
shaft arid-crank shaft. may either rétate-as oie? or in: * 


onposite @irections, or. the tail shaft may remain idle: 
Several. very simple and © 





altered at will from a maximum go-ahead pitch, through 
zero, to a maximum backing pitch with the same direc- 
tion of ion of the shaft. e shafting in such cases 


it hollow, and # rod within # controls ‘every on the hub 


Re ee eee 
page . 





Speed Launch Standard at about 21 M 


The speed of the engine is altered by changing the 
timing of the spark, as already stated, and also by 
throttling the gas supply. In all good designs both 
means of speed control are provided, and the throttle 
in addition is actuated automatically by a governor 
driven off the engine to prevent racing under release 
from load when stopping or running in a seaway. By 
a combination of these methods, and by the use of 
warm air, a large range of speeds and a considerable 
variation in the consumption of gasolene per H. P. 
hour is possible. Under the best ordinary conditiens, 
when the gasolene vapor is in the proper proportion, 
the consumption does not vary greatly from one pim 
per horse-power hour, and this is the figure generally 
used in calculating tank capacities. 

The heat produced by the high temperature of tle 
products of combustion is drawn off by circulating 
water from the sea driven by a pump from the engine, 
the cylinders being well jacketed for this purpose. In 
some cases after passing through the jackets this wate 
is discharged directly overboard, and in others it enters 
the exhaust pipes and passes out with the consumed 
gases. The latter method is preferable, lowering as 1 
‘oes the temperature of the exhaust line and reducing 
the back pressure, and having also the effect of ‘sceus 
ing a less noisy exhaust. Some form of muffler tan‘ 
or expansion chamber is generally fitted in the exha‘st 
line to deaden the sound of exhaust; diaphragms o! 
different designs are sometimes introduced in there 
tanks to assist in the muffling process, but they have 
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the effect also of raising the back pressure. Discharg- 
ing the gases below the waterline, a device sometimes 
adopted for deadening the noise, and keeping the dis- 
charge where it will not be noticed, also increases the 
back pressure as do the numerous unnecessary bends in 
the exhaust line that may often be found when the in- 
stallation has been carelessly made. : 

In appearance the many makes of gasolene engines 
are not dissimilar, and one becomes familiar with them 
through the illustrations crowding the advertising pages 
of all the present publications, even if not having had 
any actual experience with the engines themselves. A 
cut, Plate No. 1, is shown of an engine of the two-cycle 
tvne, manufactured by H. J. Leighton, of Syracuse, and 
two, Plates Nos. 2 and 3, of a new design four-cycle 
engine, made by the U. S. Long Distance Automobile 
Company, called the Standard Motor. The inclosed 
crank case of the two-cycle is clearly contrasted with 
the steam engine effect of the four-cycle machine, al- 
though in certain four-cycle engines the crank space is 
inclosed by a non-air tight case to confine the smoke 
from heated oil, etc., the air supply being taken from 
this space. The 120 H. P. Leighton and the 110 H. P. 
Standard engines appearing in the illustrations, are 
familiar to all those interested in the sport of racing 
power boats, both being installed in very fast hulls, 
the particulars of which will be given later. 

As the Standard engine in question was placed before 
the public for the first time this summer, being the out- 
come of years of experience in such work by the Riotte 
brothers. and as it possesses many novel features, and 
is considered to be one of the most rational and well- 
worked out gasolene engines now on the market. a de- 
scription of its principal points of interest will be 
given. The cuts show the general construction very 
plainly. The six cylinders are each of 8 inches in 
diameter by 10-inch stroke, and are cast in groups of 
three, bolted together in the middle. The valve chests 
are bolted to the back or starboard side of the engine, 
and contain the inlet and exhaust valves with their 
controlling rods. The engine bed consists of heavy 
fore-and-aft rolled sections to which are bolted the 
cast steel cross framing carrying the bearings. The 
engine columns are forged and cross braced, and the 
whole, with the exception of the 24-inch fly-wheel, is 
not unlike a marine steam engine in appearance. 

The weight of engine, as shown in the illustration, is 
3.200 pounds, a very heavy weight when compared with 
automobile engines, but not excessive for marine work, 
particularly when one realizes the enormous saving in 
the weight of boilers and auxiliaries necessary for a 
steam plant and not required for gasolene. The length 
over the bed, including fly-wheel, is 77in., and the 
height from bottom of fly-wheel to top of cylinder 
heads is soin. The starboard side shows the large ex- 
haust leads running from the bottom of the valve chests 
down to the main exhaust line, which runs aft to the 
muffler in the stern of the boat. The supply pipe is 
seen in this view running along the top of the cylinders, 
the inlet from the vaporizer joining this lead opposite 
the second cylinder from the fly-wheel end of shaft; 
the vaporizer does not appear in the cut, but is situated 
in the boat directly below this inlet. At the after end 
of the shaft is shown a pump which supplies com- 
pressed air to a reservoir in which the pressure is car- 
ried at about 150 pounds. This compressed air is used 
for starting engines and manipulating them in close 
quarters being led into a supply pipe controlled by a 
throttle feeding the three forward cylinders, just below 
the gas supply. The main cam shaft (which is the upper 
shaft with a pinion at one end) and the auxiliary cam 
shaft (the shorter one below the main shaft) control 
the inlet and exhaust valves for vapor and compressed 
air, respectively, by means of cams, the main cam shaft 
being rotated by a two-to-one worm and miter gear 
from the engine shaft. These shafts each have two 
sets of cams, one for ahead work, the other for re- 
versal, a motion of translation along their axes per- 
mitting either set to be in action as desired. 


A horizontal lever working over a notched quadrant 
controls this motion of the cam shafts and also the 
compression valves, while a continuation beyond the 
fulcrum closes the sparking circuit when thrown hard 
over either way. The valve to the compressed air 
reservoir being open the engine will start up ahead or 
astern when the horizontal lever is moved from the 
center notch on the quadrant to the first notch to star 
board or port, respectively, the compression being re 
leased when the lever is moved from the central position 
either way. The engine can now be run for a con- 
siderable time under the air pressure, which is carried 
at 150 pounds, while 5 pounds is sufficient to turn over 
with no compression. A vertical lever close at hand 
regulates the timing of the spark, and the throttle to 
the gas supply which works over a calibrated arc is near 
the latter. The needle valve at vaporizer being set, 
and the horizontal lever being thrown over to the ex- 
treme notch on the quadrant, the engine commences to 
run as a gas engine, the rate of turning being directly 
controlled by the spark lever and gas throttle, and the 
direction of rotation depending on which side of the 
quadrant the lever is set. Thus the operations of start 
ing and stopping are very similar to those required in 
the control of a steam engine; the cam shaft and air 
and gas lever corresponding to the valve gear, and the 
speed regulating devices corresponding to the.throttle. 

After a considerable experience with this engine, I 
have not once seen or heard of its failing to function 
promptly and properly when called upon, and believe 
that the control is most satisfactory. The manner in 
which the builders handle the boat in tight places 
around the water front is conclusive evidence of their 
confidence in the arrangement. The water circulating 
pump is under the air pump, and supplies the jackets 
through the riser shown between the two central cylin- 
ders on the port side with a branch to each cylinder. 
The jacket circulation escapes into the exhaust pipes 
through smali tubes extending some six inches down 
into ‘these pipes, thus cooling the exhaust line. All the 
mechanical details of the engine are carefully worked 
out, the bearing surfaces are large and well lubricated, 
and the parts of the several cylinders are interchange- 
able. The engine runs with almost a complete absence 


of vibration, merely a scarcely perceptible tremor, and 
the fact that continuous running during the process of 
stopping and reversing, as well as the necessity for 
friction clutch and gear or feathering wheel are done 


.away with, and complete control secured with rotation 
of the shaft in either direction without the use of gear- | 


ing, are all points much to the credit of this engine. 

The most interesting phase perhaps up to the present 
of gasolene engine use has been in the various types 
of racing launches, and a description of a few of these 
will not be out of place. Mr. H. T. Leighton, the man- 
ufacturer and designer of the 120 H. P. two-cycle engine 
shown in the illustration, has turned out a great num- 
ber of very fast boats. The Adios, in which the engine 
just mentioned is installed, is his highest powered 
boat, and is credited with a speed of over 24 miles an 
hour. An official test over measured mile gave her 23 
miles and a fraction, and since then her performance 
has been improved. Her particulars are: 


Length— 
er a oes os peat sabocs cebeoneese eee 55ft. oin. 
Ei WEhe.: cevncsnpehasieeessos0s5s te esesoun 55ft. oin. 
ON GE: Bic WU ks von sou on0o Ne od 050 bencbeccaevese 5ft. 6in. 
SALE. -cucsbennavbvcsbeeneeeharenehe rere rarer 120 


The engine makes 475 R.P.M., and the wheel is 3- 
bladed, with 32in. diameter and 72in. pitch. From this it 
will be seen that her performance is excellent. Photo- 
graphs, Plates Nos, 8 and 9, are reproduced showing the 
wave formation from a broad side and a stern view, 
taken at about 23 miles, and show remarkably little dis- 
turbance of any kind, and prove that the design is a good 
one for the given conditions. Two additional Leighton 
launches are 


ZAZA 
LAI sacs s epee sca deteapesedbund eehiebeenee 35ft. oin. 
BOR «sca ncackd acne betes abivktecheeswcteserree 5ft. 4in. 
DOONL Schwan covvan Sebbo ane sos sae hve eyess este 18 miles 
CSUN. -vkopnstoensin tenses eee oieseeee ee 25 
PINK 
Oe Cy er ee ee 22ft. oin. 
DOL vance sandcdeciavess ssebves kon burererene 4ft. oin. 
OE. inn ck v¥08se5 004 pees eek aah eee eieen seein 14.8 miles 
LEEAo 0 ckaweetuna sp ocbebhsaabanae eh aeeeriesee 7 


All of these launches are more or less on the conven- 
tional flat-stern torpedo-boat model, and the approximate 
lines of the Adios are shown in Plate No. 4, the others 
not being dissimilar in general character. 

The most conspicuous power boat in the neighborhood 
of New York harbor at the present is the Standard, in 
which is installed the engine of the same name previously 
described at some length. Her speed is somewhat prob- 
lematical, her builders not having been satsfied with the 
wheels used this season and not having wished there- 
fore to run her over an official course. Judging from 
what has been seen of her performance it is safe to say 
that she can run along very ‘handily at 20 miles, and 
probably will reach 22 with a proper wheel. Her particu- 


lars are: = 

Rath Oe ARTIS | ios ove scices sec wes oes Red §8ft. oin. 
en NONE usa. bss cnaks REekehens bobVen cabs 7ft. 6in. 
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‘Two photographs are reproduced, Plates Nos. 10 and 
11. which show clearly the small wave disturbance pro- 
duced by this hull, the flat wake being most noticeable, 
as weil as slight bow wave and change of trim. The 
approximate lines of this launch also are shown, Plate 
No. 5, and are worthy of notice, as is also her construc- 
tion. This launch was designed and built by the Marine 
Constrretion and Dry Dock Company, of Staten Island, 
to whom I am indebted for the drawing given. The gen- 
eral form of this launch is not unlike that used by Nor- 
mand in his high speed work, and undoubtedly is well 
adapted to the purpose, as it drives well both in smooth 
and rough water. 

The contour below the waterline is nearly straight 
from the greatest depth at the ferefoot to the bottom of 
the transom aft, the necessary lateral plane for steady 
steering being secured by a false deadwood. The stern 
is chopped off straight up and down, the transom being 
wedge-shaped, which seems to have the effect of making 
a vessel leave the water more cleanly than the square- 
across transom. All the sections, except those well for- 
ward, where considerable flare is given to make her dry, 
are quite round, and the center of gravity of the load- 
water plane is well aft of the center of length. Her de- 
sign is not in any sense extreme, and her lines could be 
used to advantage in larger vessels. 

Cn a recent run te Nyack and back from the Columbia 
Y. C. in half a gale of wind, the water being very rough. 
particularly in the shallows near Nyack, the trip up and 
tack, about 40 miles, was covered at an average rate of 
2bout 19 miles per hour; this with the engines somewhat 
throttled down. Under these trying conditions she be- 
iaved remarkably well. The engine required no attention 
whatever from start to finish, notwithstanding the heav: 
strain imposed upon it by driving through the seas, and 
the constantly varying load as the seas passed under her 
counier. The hull proved exceptionally dry under the 
cirexmstances, and there was no difficulty in steering, 
even with a quartering sea. No evidences of distortion 
of the hull ‘while driving hard in a seaway have been 
noticed, although the construction is exceedingly light, 
as will be seen from the detailed description that follows. 

‘There are three small cockpits about four feet wide, 
being used for steering, engine space, and passengers, 
respectively, commencing forward. One gasolene tank is 
carried forward in the peak compartment and another aft 
of the engine compartment. The method of construction 
is novel. The planking is of 3-16in. mahogany, worked 
in one thickness in planks about 11in. wide, flush. The 
seams of these planks are centered on fore-and-aft strips 
about 2in. by rin., each plank being secured to these 
strips by_brass wood screws, let in flush and closely 
spaced. The timbers are spaced 8in. centers except to- 
ward the ends where the spacing is more open. They 
each consist of two nafrow s oak strips about 
\in. by in. one on each side of the longitudinal strips, 
being let into and secured to these strips. Rigidity is 
given to the hull in a fore-and-aft direction by a truss 
running along each side of the line of the cockpit coam- 


‘ 


ings. The upper and lower members of these trusses are 
cf wood of substantial dimensions, and the compression 
members are of gas-pipe, the cross bracing being made 
of several strands of steel wire, twisted to produce the 
required tension by means of a metal rod lashed to pre- 
vent the twist coming out, and allowing adjustment if 
required. As stated, the hull is sufficiently rigid tu with- 
stand the strains produced without undue distortion, but 
the extreme thirness of wood between one’s self und the 
water, when driving at high speeds, is an unpleasant 
subject of thought, when the effect of running into any 
‘cating spar or wreckage is considered. About the only 
trouble experienced with this hull has been the tendency 
of the planks to buckle, as there is no way of taking up 
the expansion, the seams being a neat fit. As the plank 
is screwed on it can be removed when required and the 
seams and edges eased off. : 

The success of the flat-sterned launches with the cen- 
ter of gravity of the load water plane well aft has led 
io many peculiar developments in the way of freak de- 
signs, with some of which remarkable results have been 
obtained. 





Western Ice Yachting. 


THE ice yachtsmen along the lakes are beginning to 
get busy. For some time past, a number of prominent 
Cleveland ice yachtsmen have been discussing a new 
boat that has been purchased by Mr. D. Perkins. She 
is one of the fastest yachts that has ever sailed the 
lakes, and for three years was invincible at Put-In-Bay, 
where she was formerly owned. Gee Whiz has been 
placed in commission; Mr. Wm. Shipman is fitting out 
Jack Frost, and Newell Bros. are at work geeting 
Queen Lil in shape. Mr. Earl Van Scoit will have his 
new boat in shape within a few days, and Mr. Wm. 
Devereux, who has been hard at work for two months 
past, will be in the game within two weeks. 

Detroit yachtsmen are also preparing for a success- 
ful season, and the river is already frozen 4in. thick. 
By the time the sport is on in earnest there will be fifty 
boats sailing on ‘the river and Lake St. Clair. The 
Detroit Y. C. is building six new boats, which will be 
ready for delivery within a week or ten days. They are 
being built under the direction of Messrs. Andrew 
Kramer and Casper Schmidt. Among those building 
are Capt. Rogers, Messrs. Matt Kramer, . Archie 
Michie, Chas. Bray and P. Moran, making a total of 
eleven new boats in this club. 

The yachtsmen of Kalamazoo are actively at work 
and will soon: be ready. Its annual regatta will be held 
from Jan. 19 to 23, inclusive. The following schedule 
has been announced: 

First Race—Interhational Championship, 450 sq. ft. 
canvas limit; best three out of five heats, without 
handicap. The Hearst International Championshin, 
p.esented to the ice yachtsmen of America by W. R. 
ll earst. 

Second Race—International Championship, 859 sq. ft. 
canvas limit; best three out of five, without handicap. 

Third Race—Michigan State Championship, 850 sq. 
ft, canvas limit, without handicap. 

Fourth Race—Sweepstakes, $150 purse, divided in $60, 
$40, $30 and $20. Handicap race free for all. 

Fifth Race—Consolation race, $50 purse, divided $25, 
$15 and $10. Handicap race, free for all who have not 
won any prize. One heat. 

C. W. Scumunt, Jr. 


Columbia Y. C. 


Tue Columbia Y. C., of Chicago, held its annual 
election Saturday, Dec. 5. Mr. Fred. A. Price, owner 
of the racing yachts Vencedor and Little Shamrock, 
was chosen Commodore; Charles E. Soule, owner of 
yawl Naiad, Vice-Commodore; Henry R. Davies, owner 
of Iroquois, Rear-Commodore; Louis T. Braun, was 
re-elected Secretary; M. H. Hickey, owner of Iris, 
Treasurer, and J. F. Adams, owner of Columbia, and C. 
J. Duggan were selected to act as directors with the 
commodore, secretary and treasurer. 

The coming season will be formally opened May 28, 
and will be continued well into October. The principal 
events being the Michigan City race, June 11, this be- 
ing the thirteenth annual; the open regatta, July 2 and 
4; Lake Michigan Y. A. annual meet at Macatawa, 
Juiy 29 and 30, and the race of 100 miles across Lake 
Michigan from Chicago to Macatawa, starting at 7 
P. M. Friday, July 22; the Sir Thomas J. Lipton Com- 
petitive cup races, Avg. 13, 14 and 15; the races for 
the Thos. H. Webb cups, and the McGuire cup, dates 
for which have not yet been set, and the great meets 
at Detroit from Sept. 5 to 12. The Detroit Y. C. hold- 
ing its annual fall regatta on Labor Day, Monday, Sept 
5: the Country Club holding a match race on the fore- 
noons of the 6th, 7th and 8th for its crack inland laker 
Red Coat, the successful Seawanhaka cup defender. 
now owned by Russell Alger, Jr. and the Columbia 
Y. C.'s Pats. owned by Wm. Lorimer, Jr., and which 
won third place at the Inland Lake meet, held at Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, last August, and in the afternoons of 
the same dates the races of the 2oft. cabin class for 
the Country Club Competitive Cup, for which event the 
entire Columbia Y. C.’s fleet of 21-footers are to start. 
On the 1oth the Country Club will pull off their an- 
nual fall regatta, and on the 12th the Detroit Y. C. wilt 
hold their great annual sweepstakes, for which the 
Vencedor will compete. The Country Club is trying. 
to arrange a match between the Vencedor and- Ironde- 
quoit, of Rochester. Com. Price has already consented 
to arrange such an event,-and it is now up to Com. 
Van Vorhees, of Rochester, to complete arrangements. 
The regular fall regatta will probably not be held un- 
til Saturday, Oct. 1, in order to keep up the interest-in - 
the racing game until late-in the. season. : 





The little tramp steamer ian that Miss Susan de 
Forest Day used as a yacht several years, has 
sold to the Haytian Government and is now being con- 
verted into a gun boat. The vessel will receive her arma- 
ment in New York, where she now is, and afterward 


will proceed to Port au Prince, 
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Boston Letter. 


Boston, Dec. 14.—There now seems to be every pros- 
pect that a class of 30-footers will be formed in Massa- 


chusetts Bay.- In fact an association has been formed, - 


or is about to be formed, for the purpose of furthering 
this class. Circulars are being gotten out, giving the 
restrictions of the new class. is is not the 30-rating 
class, which was proposed in the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts by Mr. Louis M. Clark, but has 
been formed by Marblehead yachtsmen. It is understood 
that the yachtsman who fostered the class is Mr. Thorn- 
ton K. Lothrop, Jr., who became prominent among racing 
yachtsmen through his ownership of the 21-footer, Little 
Haste, and the 25-footer, Great Haste. It is understood 
also that there are other yachtsmen, who at present own 
25-footers, who are interested in the new class and will 
build yachts for it. 

Those who have been interested in the formation of the 
class, have gone about the matter very quietly, and, up to 
within a very short time, there were few who knew any- 
thing about a definite movement toward this end. The 
new class will be governed by scantling restrictions, as 
was the old class of Y. R. A. 30-footers, the racing 
measurement being taken from the waterline length and 
a fixed limit of over all length specified. It is understood 
that the limit of over all length is placed at 50 feet. For 
modern yachts this gives a comparatively reasonable 
amount of overhang. It is less, in proportion, than those 
of the 22-footers, which are also limited, and infinitely 
less than those of the 25-footers which raced last season, 
whose over all length was not limited. These boats wil! 
probably be of moderate form all over, as it is understood 
that the sail area is to be quite moderate, something about 
1,250 square feet. There was a provision requiring at 
least 5,000 pounds of outside ballast. This amount seems 
quite small for boats of such a size, and it may be possible 
that the rule has been changed. Full headroom is required 
in the cabin, although there was some talk of having the 
amount of fittings optional with the owner. 

The fact that an association to govern such a class 
kas been formed, at a time when a 30-rating class has 
been suggested, would seem to indicate that Massachusetts 
yachtsmen are not quite yet ready to take up a rating 
rule. The fact that those who have become first interested 
in the new class are in some cases owners of existing 25- 
footers, may have some bearing upon the racing of the lat- 
ter class next season. All of the 25-footers are understood 
to be now in the market, and they may find new owners 
before the season opens. A very recent rumor is to the 
effect that even if these boats are not disposed of, they 
will not be raced by their present owners. It is believed 
to be the intention to bring the new association governing 
the 30-footers before the Yacht Racing Association of 
Massachusetts and requesting the greater body to adopt 
the class, as was done in the case of the 22-footers and 
the 18-footers. 

If this class should receive any amount of patronage 
it is practically certain that the proposed 30-rating class 
will have to go over until some future time. There will 
be a great amount of satisfaction in having some class of 
30-footers started, for it may be the means of bringing 
back an interest in still larger classes. There now seems 
tc be more prospect of racing yachts of 3oft. waterline 
than there has been since 1899. 

With the 30-footers racing and the 25-footers out, there 
will be five restricted classes in next season’s events. The 
22-footers will undoubtedly race and the 18-footers are 
more numerous than ever. There will be a fair amount of 
15-tooters. ‘lhe development of the new a2rft. class is a 
little slow yet, but it is thought that it will become well 
patronized when the yachtsmen have found out the value 
of the restrictions. Joun B. KILveen. 





Interlake Yachting Association. 


Tue tenth annual meeting of the Interlake Y. A. 
was held in the club rooms of the Toledo Y. C. at 
Toledo, Ohio, Saturday, Dec. 5. The attendance was 
large and enthusiastic, all of the ex-commodores, with 
one exception, and more than forty delegates, being 
pfesent. During the banquet, which preceded the 
meeting, speeches were made by the commodores and 
many of the prominent fresh water yachtsmen, in 
which the growth and progress made and the favorable 
outlook for the future were freely discussed. At the 
conclusion of the festivities, the meeting was called to 
order by the commodore, Henry Tracey, of Toledo. 
The following officers were elected to serve for the 
coming year: Com., John H. Smedley, Detroit B. C. 
Y., of Detroit; Vice-Com., W. C. Sterling, Monroe 
Y. C., of Monroe, Mich., and Geo. W. Maytham, of the 
Buffalo Y. C., of Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. H. Coy Glidden, 
of Detroit, was elected secretary and treasurer; Chas. 
P. Sider, of Detroit, was elected measurer, and Dr. 
J. P. McInnes, of Toledo, fleet surgeon. There was 
a ‘contest for places on the Regatta Committee, after 
which the following were elected: Mr. Mark W. Allen, 
of Detroit, and Mr. John A. Rathbone, of the same 
ees Mr. E. E. Pettibone, of Cleveland, O.; Mr. Wm. 

. Seitz, of Sandusky, O., and Mr. Joe Grasser, of 
Toledo. Mr. John L. Dexter, of Detroit, was re- 
elected chairman of the Entertainment Committee. 
Three delegates to represent the Interlake at the Yacht 
Racing Union of the Great Lakes, were also chosen. 
Mr. John A. Rathbone for the long term, two years, 
and Dr. Jennings, of Detroit, and Mr. Myron B. Vorce, 
of Cleveland, for the short term. The union embraces 
the Lake Ontario, Lake Michigan and Lake Erie (Erie, 
St. Clair and Huron) divisions. 

. Dr. Jennings then made an eloquent appeal to have 
the association adopt the new aift. restricted class that 
had been adopted by the Country Club of Detroit. 
After considerable argument the matter was referred 
to a committee, for its investigation, said committee to 
report its findings to the association within thirty days, 
when it will be acted on by that body. 

. The new aft. class adopted by the Country Club, of 
Detroit, is the same as adopted by the Columbia Y. C. 
of Chicago, a class that proved very successful in its 
egos: for the Sir Thomas Lipton trophy. The object 

the class is to promote inter association racing. 

Last season two boats were built, and at present four 
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are under process of construction. Mr. E. L. Ford 
heads the list with a likely looking craft, which is near- 
y. completed. She was designed and is being built by 
Joseph A.. Pauliot, who turned out Hoosier, which 
competed in the Lipton races at Chicago, and is -prac- 
tically an improvement on the latter. Mr. Kenneth 
Stevenson, of Detroit, is having one built, which is 
from the board of Messrs. Burgess and Packard. Mr. 
E. Bryan, of Detroit, is also preparing to get in the 
game, with one from designs by E. J. Kistenmacher, 
of Davenport, Ia, while a syndicate composed of mem- 
bers of the Country Club are considering several de- 
signs, one of which will be selected and built in time 
for next year’s racing. Mr. Harry Wheeler, of Cleve- 
land, has laid down a boat in the same class, designed 
by himself, which will be completed early in the spring 
and be raced at Detroit and Chicago. Mr. J. W. Mar- 
shall, of Toledo, will also build for the class, and has 
plans from an eastern designer. 


Alert. 





Last season Alert was raced in almost all the con-- 


tests where there was a class for her. As defender of 


the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup, Alert was success- 
ful, winning two firsts and one second, out of the 
series of three races; this showing was made against a 
large field, there being. eight starters in these races. 
Alert won the championship pennant of the Y. R. A. 
of Long Island Sound {or the 3oft. class, and at Shel- 





ALERT. 
Designed and built by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co. Owned by J. W. 
Alker. 


Photo by Tieman, New York. 


ter Island she not only won her class cup, but also the 
Maxwell Cup, which was raced for by sloops of all 
classes from 30 to 51ft. Alert finished the season on 
Sept. 19-20 by winning the Atlantic Y. C. Cup for the 
36it. class in a series of three races. 

Alert was designed and built by the Herreshoff Mfg. 
Co. in 1902. She is 42ft. 6in. over all, 28ft. 6in. water- 
line, oft. 6in. breadth and 4ft. 2in. draft. Alert is a 
combination keel and centerboard boat, and she car- 
ries 1,150 sq. ft. of sail. She is owned by Mr. James 
W. Alker, of the Manhasset Bay Y. C., who sailed her 
in most of the races. 





An All-Around Small Boat. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Wishing to have a boat that would carry only one per- 
son, and one that I could use either as a canoe, a row- 
boat, or a sailboat, some time since I got a number of half- 
inch cedar boards, 14 inches wide, at a sawmill down in 
South Jersey, and built a bateau 11 feet in length and 32 
inches in width, with the thwart set very low. The lum- 
ber, after being planed, was less than 3% of an inch in 
thickness. The boat when finished looked so neat and 
trim and pleased me so well that I built another of the 
same dimensions as the first; one of which I have up at 
the “Little Bresh” hut at Oakledge, and have used it dur- 
ing several summers on the lakes and streams in Con- 
necticut; the other I have used on the streams and on 
several good sized lakes around here—Milhurst, New 
Jersey. 

As a canoe I use each with either a single or a double 
blade paddle. As a rowboat I have for each a pair of 
very light steel oarlocks and blocks, and a pair of short 
oars; and as a catboat I have for each a rudder and an 
adjustable keel 10 inches deep, mast 12 feet in length set 
well up into the eyes of the craft, a boom 11 feet in length, 
and a triangular or leg-of-mutton sail of heavy muslin, 
with 11 feet hoist and 11 feet along the foot, with two 
rows of reef points. Each boat will weigh about 50 
pounds. As a canoe with myself and duffle aboard, each 
will float where a musquash can swim, as Nessmuk said; 
consequently one can navigate a very shallow lake, or go 
up or down a small stream in it. ‘ 

When they are used as catboats they will stand up far 
better under a stiff breeze than anyone would suppose, and 
it is surprising to see how fast they can travel either be- 
fore the wind, going free, or close hauled, and they will 
bold their own with many much larger sailboats. 

I have spent many enjoyable days with the two littie 
boats either in the capacity of canoes, rowboats, or sail- 
boats. When used as canoes I like either of them fully as 
well as any of the regulation pattern that I have paddled, 


and I have used many different ones. 
ALL 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


Mr. Frank A. Wilmot, of Bridgeport, Conn., has sold 
the auxiliary yawl Hussar II., through Mr, Stanley M. 
Seaman, to Mr. George H. McNeely, of Philadeiphia, 


Pa. 
Ree 


The officers of the Sea Gull Y. C. are as follows: 
Com., Fred Voettler; Vice-Com., Charles Seib; Sec., 
Joseph Imhof; Fin. Sec., Joseph Hesse; Treas., Will- 
iam Henry; Sergeant-at-Arms, George Fuess; Trustee, 
Henry Hamm. The organization has been in existence 
four years, and has a well-equipped club house at Sand 
Bay, Canarsie. The membership at present is limited 
to sixty, with about twenty on the waiting list. 


The annual meeting of the Pavonia Y. C. was held in 
Franklin Hall, Jersey City, on Tuesday evening, Dec. 
8, and was attended by one of the largest gatherings 
of members seen in recent years. While some disap- 
pointment was felt at Com. Lyne’s repeatedly declining 
a renomination, for the reason that he will have to give 
his business closer attention next year, it was felt that 
the club had secured an excellent commodore in Walter 
A. Ward, owner of the steam yacht Chief, and who 
served as vice-commodore during the year just com- 
pleted. The full ticket elected Tuesday night was as 


follows: Com., Walter A. Ward; Vice-Com., E. H. 
Moore; Fleet Captain, J. H. Fermier; Fin. Sec., W. 
F. Tobin; Cor. Sec., H. Smith; Treas., Charles F. 


Crane; Meas., A. P. Curtis; Fleet Surgeon, W. J. 
Parker, M. D. Board of Trustees; W. D. Salter, L. 
F. Lyne, E. J. Smith, F. G. Agens and A. L. Koerner. 
House Committee: D. A. Woodruff, C. Smith, D. Al- 
lan, Jr.. W. Willis and A. F. Roe. Delegates to the 
American Power Boat Association, W. A. Ward and 
L. O. Coder. On New Year’s Day, 1904, the newly 
elected officers will give a dinner to the members of 
the club and their friends at the club house. At this 
dinner the plans of the club for the season of 1904 will 
be discussed and decided upon. 


The firm of Messrs. A. Cary Smith & Barbey will be 
dissolved on January 1 by mutual consent. Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane have taken Mr. Barbey into partnership, 
and Mr. Smith has taken Mr. Theodore E. Ferris into 
partnership. Mr. Ferris was formerly in Mr. Smith’s em- 
ploy, but for several years past he has acted as Superin- 
tendent of Construction for the Townsend & Downey Co., 
at Shooter’s Island, S. I. 


_ Aclass of one-design boats will probably be built dur- 
ing the winter for members of the Indian Harbor Y. C., 
from plans made by Mr. Morgan Barney. 
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The annual meeting of the Shrewsbury Ice Boat and 
Yacht Club was held at Pleasure Bay, N. J., on December 
4, and the following officers were elected: Com., Edward 
W. Reid; Vice-Com., William A. Seaman; Recording 
Sec’y, Harold Seaman; Financial Sec’y, Edward H. 
Green; Treas., John L. Price; Meas., Thomas Riddle and 
Harold Seaman; Regatta Committee—William H. Martin, 
Frank P. McLain, John White, John P. Lane, and C. H. 
C. Clark; Fleet Captain, G. P. Joline. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Corin- 
thian Y. C., Charles H. Brock, W. Barklie, Henry and 
Charles Longstreth were appointed a committee to con- 
ceive some plan whereby an interest in small boat racing 
on the lower Delaware River could be increased. The 
committee decided on a one-design class similar to the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Club’s 15-footers as the most 
wholesome type. Their missionary work was so success- 
ful among the racing element of the organization that 
eight members have decided to build boats in time to race 
next spring. 

These boats are to be handled exclusively by amateurs, 
and their rowing expenses are to be limited to a small 
cost per month. The committee has arranged for the 
boats to be built for a moderate sum, of single white pine 
or cedar planking, fitted with Wilson & Silsby sails and 
rigging complete, and with a water-tight bulkhead. 

It is likely that the adoption of the little craft will 
awaken an interest in small boat racing among the mem- 
bers of the fleet. It is also likely to revive the dormant 
subject of interclub races between the Oyster Bay and 
Corinthian Clubs.—Philadelphia Item. 


RRP 


Members of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. have organized a 
new one-design class and ten boats have already been 
ordered. These clipper dories are being built by Mr. E. 
Gerry Emmons, of Swampscott, Mass., from designs made 
by Mr. Charles G. Mower. They are a2rft. 6in. over all, 
15ft. 6in. waterline, and 6ft. breadth. The boats are to be 
substantially built, the keel and the frames to be of white 
oak, and the planking white pine. The standing rigging 
will be of steel, the blocks of brass, and the decks will be 
covered with canvas. The spars will be of spruce, and 
the boats will carry a gaff mainsail and jib. The dories 
will cost, freight on board at Swampscott, $135, and 
freight, $5; mainsail cover, $3; 400 pounds of ballast, $10, 
and a contribution to the prize fund, $10, will bring the 
total up to $163. 

RRR 


The Monroe Y. C. was organized at Monroe, Mich., 
two years ago, and has ever since figured conspicuously, 
though modestly, among the yachting organizations on the 
western waters of Lake Erie. A commodious and pic- 
turesque club house was built at the Monroe piers, which 
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has been a source of immense satisfaction and pleasure 
to the members of the club. It commands a magnificent 
view of the lake from the mouth of the Detroit River 
southward to Maumee Bay, and eastward to Put-in-Bay, 
comprising within these limits one of the finest sailing 
courses known on fresh water, and has been the scene ot 
numerous regattas and races between the fast boats of 
Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, and other clubs. Credit should 
be given to Commodore W. C. Sterling, of Monroe, for 
the large measure of success which has attended the incep- 
tion, growth, and management of this institution, a gen- 
tieman whose enthusiasm, liberality, and judgement in 
everything pertaining to rational sport and the promotion 
of its best interests have been gratefully recognized many 
times, and more recently by his election to the office of 
Vice-Commodore of the Inter-Lake Yachting Association. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the New York C-. 
C., was held at the Arena, West Thirty-first street, New 
York city, on Thursday night, December 10. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Woolsey Carmalt; 
Secretary, A. Bigelow; Purser, R. S. Hawthorne; Cap- 
tain, John R. Brophy; Mate, William Yelland, Jr.; Trus- 
tees, Richard S. Foster, Elbert A. Bennett, and Louis S. 


Tienian. 
Rar 


The auxiliary Intrepid, purchased some time ago by Mr. 


licnry R. Wolcott from Mr. Lloyd Phoenix, will be 
known in the future as Invincible. 
RRer 


Members of the Lotus Y. C., of St. Joseph, Mo., are to 
build a boat that will be raced against the Omaha Lake 
craft. The boat is 26ft. over all, and is being built at 
Lake Contrary. She was designed by Captain Charles 
Robbins, formerly of Red Bank, N. J. 


RRR 


Shamrock I, has been hauled out at 
City Island, and is being broken up. 


Hawkins’ yard, 





A. C. A. Membership. 


The following have applied for associate membership 
to the A. C. A: 

Perry H. Dow, Cygnet Boat Club, Manchester, N. H., 
has been proposed for membership to the A. C. A. 


We have no office outside of New York. Address all 
communications to Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 
pany, 340 Broadway, New York. 





Hifle FZange and Gallery. 


seating 
New York City Corps. 


SEVENTY-FIVE members of the New York Corps took part in 
the third shoot of the winter gallery contest, Zettler Brothers’ 
ranges, Friday night, Dec. 11. R. Gute made two fine scores 
of 243 and 247. Gus Ludwig was second with 242 and 243. In 
the contest on the bullseye target J. N. F. Siebs was first and 
A. W. Lemcke second. Scores: 

Ten shot scores, two to count: R. Gute 243, 247; B. Zettler 
240, 238; J. C. Bonn 227, 240; G. Thomas 229, 235; O. Schwaner- 
mann 235, 233; J. Hainhorst 228, 231; H. D. Meyer 229, 229; Geo. 
Offermann 224, A. W. Lemcke 221, 225; P. Heidelberger 224, 
228; . L udwig 242, 2483; H. Beckmann 228, 239; H. Haase 226, 238; 
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J. N. F. Siebs 235, 228; F. Facompre 227, 227; Capt. J. G. Tholke 
227, cone W. Shultz 222, 228, H. B. Michaelsen 222, 224; A. Giebel- 


haus 230, 213; J. Facklamm 216, 223; R. Ohms 219, 228; H. Lohden 
216, 221; J. H. Doscher 211, 223; N. C. L. Beversten 221, 212; H. 
Rottger 213, 222; H. C. Hainhorst 212, 221; W. Dahl 214, 213; 
A. F. Stolzenberger 222, 217; A. Evers 210, 215; H. Heinecke 220, 
204; J. C. Kruse 215, 207; G. Junge 206, 215; D. von der Lieth 
220, 204; J. Parides 217, 206; H. Koster 210, 210; H. Leopold 206, 
212; J. Gobber 219, 200; C. Schmetz 226, 211; H. Gobber 211, 207; 
C. Mann 202, 211; H. Meyn 204, 208; H. Nordbruch 209, 203; 
H. Decker 201; 207; L. C. Hagenah 197, 214; C. Wahmann 203, 
204; D. von Glahn 190, 216; C. Konig 205, 205; Max von Dwingelo 
198, 218; J. H. Meyer 209, 200; F. Dierks 203, 200; E. F. Lankenau 
197, 206; J. C. Brinckmann 198, 200; C. J. Degenhardt 188, 202; 
Fred Schultz 185, 213; J. Jantzen 198, 197; H. Konig 195, 197; 
Hy. Koster 198, 195; Gus Hagenah 199, 183; N. W. Haaren 201, 
185; Aug. Beckmann 182, 175; D. H. Brinckmann 166, 188; H. 
Coplan 162, 217; H. Hornberger 179, 204; Adolph Beckmann 208, 
175; H. Winter 188, 206; M. J. Then 197, 202; W. Schaefer 154, 192; 
C. Roffmann 195, 203; B. Kumm 183, 175; H. von der Heim 178, 
177; D. Ficken 180, 127; A. Lederhaus 178, 97; J. May 210, 174; 
H. Haaren 138, 66; W. Jantzen 171, 166. 

Bullseye target, 4in. carton, the best center shot to count by 
measurement: J. N. F. Siebs 27 degrees; A. W. Lemcke 43%; 
Geo. Offermann 54; R. Gute 574%; D. von der Lieth 75; J. C. Bonn 
78; F. Facompre 81; H. D. Meyer 109; C. Roffmann 139, 





Lady Zettler Rifle Club. 


New Yorx.—The Lady Zettler Rifle Club assembled Dec. 12 
to take part in the monthly shoot, Fourteen entered the contest. 
Up to the present time the ladies have confined themselves to 
muzzle rest shooting. At the shoot held in November Miss Millie 
Zimmermann scored 249. On Dec. 12 the highest individual score 
was made by Miss Anna Koch, 248. Miss Koch and Miss Millie 
Zimmermann tied for high scores, each with a total of 492 out of 
a possible 500. The scores: 

Ten shot scores, two to count: Miss Millie Zimmermann 
246, 246; Miss Anna Koch 244, 248; Mrs. H. Fenwirth 246, 245; 
Miss Kate Zimmermann 245, 241; Miss F. Muller 241, 240; Mrs. 
Turbett 235, 235; Miss H. Hart 221, 244; Miss I. Laut 224, 244; Mrs. 
Hy. Scheu 226, 236; Miss Eusner 228, 234; Mrs: Geo. J. Bernius 221, 
231; Mrs. B. Zettler 220, 211; Mrs. J. Laut 1%, 9; .¢c. ae 


FOREST AND STREAM: 


; +-~-—-Gun_Club, informs us that said club will hold an ‘all-day shoot on 


Tue eighth shoot in the series of the Zettler Club’s winter 
gallery contest was held on the club ranges on Dec, 8 Fourteen. 
members were present, and took part in- the shooting. Louis. €.~ 
Buss was again first on the list for high scert, with a a total. of- 
2438 for 100 shots. Chas. G. Zettler, Jr., was second with /2439.~ 
Scores: ; : 

Ten-shot scores, 25 ring target, 100 shots 





CG Weise 242 247 245 245 
ae 244 238 243 243 
CG RatGets Jes ivcsvecsssisvn +-244 239 247 243 - 
242 ss ‘ 
| a eae + 243 3 aS 36 
242 241 247 244 
oe ee --240 244-242 242 —1209- 
240 241 240 243 245—1209—2418 
A Begerow .......... Seaesin --225 220 236 235 228—1144 
234 232 236 236 242—1180—2324 
Fifty shots: 
a MMUEE ic0edescinepeses ois 239 241 246 242—1211 
OE coccccesesvccesses 240 245 242 239— 
WT MM BOOED, 6 ce vtvcsscves 232-243 248 237-1201 
MD niictesshasesebes 237 238 243° 236—1194 
H REOMGOS. sc cescnscccvens 243 235. 241 238—1193 
ee Se eer 228 242° 240 244—1191 
Pe EN Gincisiekeerse 240 238 233 237—1178 
0 Res 237 237 233 230—1171 
ee Ek CIRCE 226 218 226 231—1122 








Cincinnati Rifle Association, 


Cincinnati, O.—At our regular meeting on Dec. 6 the following 
scores were made, Mr. Hasenzahl being high with 227. All shoot- 
ing at 200yds., offhand, 25-ring target: 








Honor. 

DE: scrrnenuchascnnteceanyennen 227 225 222 214 21 66 
PEOIOT scccscesecccesevecnsovencene 220 216 216 206 202 65 
SD oudebeckstietsnctovieicubons 216 216 213 205 197 60 
EE: Sch ecbbenersvernachvessuabende 214 210 204 200 199 62 
UN sepatsneiddenstedseiebusabese 214 206 205 205 204 63 

EE | IES 210 207 206 202 197 67 
Odell 208 200 199 194 175 59 
Freitag .... 205 204 191 190 189 65 
Trounstine 199 197 195 187 ... 61 
FONUS -ncusssceutcpane 196 185 175 162 140 50 

Miller Rifle Club. 


Tue Miller Rifle 
scores as follows: 

Ten-shot scores, 256-ring target, 75ft.: F. Unbehanen 241, D. 
Miller 240, O. Smith 239, D. Dingman 238, R. Goldthwaite 237, 
C. Miller 237, C. G. Wahlstrom 235, H. H. Meyn 235, E. Doyle 
234, P. Schultz 226, C. Bayha 222, R. A. Blake 220. 


Rifle Notes. 


The New York Central Corps will hold its third gallery practice 
shoot on the Zettler ranges on Dec. 16. 


The New York City Corps will hold its second gallery practice 
shoot on the Zettler ranges on Dec. 17. 


The New York Corps will hold its fourth bi-monthly gallery 
shoot in the Zettler gallery on Friday, Dec. 18. 


Grapshooting. 


is ‘yok ‘Wedd punet inde te Bs' etieseiand ease’ a 
notice like the following: 


Club shoot, Dec. 8, Hoboken, N. J., had 








Fixtures. 

Dec. 22.—Cresson, Pa., Gun Club live bird handicap. 

Dec. tm . Y—All- day shoot of the Riverside Gun 
Club. E. J. Loughlin, Sec’y. 

1904. 

Jan. ree. ye N. Y., Gun Club second annual tourna- 
ment. Bois, Sec’y. 

Jan. 12-156.—Hamilton, Ont., Gun Club tournament. 

Jan. 18-23. —Brenham, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap. 

Feb. .22.—Lexington, Ky.—Jefferson County Gun Club. 

Feb 23-26. —West "hana Ind.—Colonial ee Targets 


and pigeons. Open. $500 guaranteed. John L. Winston, Mgr. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press 0 on Turs- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 











Manager John L. Winston informs us that the Colonial handi- 
caps, targets and pigeons, Feb. 23-26,,.West Baden, Ind., are open 
events, and that the sum of $500 is guaranteed. 


a 
Mr. A. Fransioli has presented a large silver loving cup to the 
Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Gun Club, as a prize, to be contested for 
by the club members on a date to be fixed upon later. 


R 
After an absence of some weeks abroad, Mr. T. W. Stake, of the 
firm of Messrs. Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302-304 Broadway, New 
York, arrived in New York on Wednesday of last week. 


Of the twenty contestants in the December Handicap, Dec. 9, 
at Guttenberg, N. J., the famous expert, Mr..S. M. Van Allen, 
at 30yds., killed straight alone. ‘The conditions were 20 live 
birds, handicaps 25 to 32yds., $12.60 entrance. - 

° *- hae, ; 

Mr. Charles W. Billings, erstwhile .president :of. the Emerald 
Gun Club, and one of New York’s popular shooters, departed on 
Friday of last week for his winter home at New Smyrna, Fila, 
after a sojourn of several months in the North. 


The secretary, Mr. Albert A. Schoverling, informs us that there 


will be an all-day shoot of the Richmond Gun Club, Concord, S. 
1.. on each of the two holidays, Christmas, Dec. 25, and on New 
Year’s. Targets one cent. Everybody is welcome. 


R 

Mr. Albert A. Schoverling, New Brighton, S. I., writes us as 
fcllows: “Kindly give notice in your valuable paper that I have 
this day severed my connection with the firm of Messrs. Schover- 
ling, Daly & Gales, and expect in the near future to make some 
announcement.” go wens See ad 


[Dec. 19, 1903. 


Mr. s. G. Miller, the able secretary of the Hayerhill, Mags., 





Christmas Day, Dec. 2%. We are delighted to note thafthis- 
model club continues actively in the good sport. 

ra LLte ao rt 

A. live-bird match; °50 hirds, $50 a side,” was shot 4€ Lake Den- 

mark, >N. J., om Des. 19; between Messrs. Chas. Munson-aigd-¥, . 
P. Class, the latter retiring at_the 43d-round. Mr. Munson. scored 
47; out of the 50. Mr. T..W. Morfey, famous as one of ake most - 
wee acted as referee. e - é 


The Hudson Gun Club,- of. Jersey City, will hold their anaus! E 
meeting on the first Friday in January, at which officers for 1904. 
will-be elected, and other club matters settled. Mr. J. Muller, one 
of the long-time members, will give a supper to his fellow ‘mem-. 
bers on the evening of. the day aforementioned. 


The match between Mr. H. M. Clark and “A Has Been” (Mr. 
J. L. Winston) for the championship of Indiana, resulted in a tie 
cn 47 out of 50 pigeons. Each had two dead out. Any one who 
can shoot equal to that is an “Is,” not a has been. The tie will 
be shot off at the February shoot at West Baden, Ind., mention 
of which will be found in our columns. 

r 4 
| A number of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company’s able 
lieutenants have been visiting in New York in recent days, among 
whom are Messrs. L.. Williams, Jr., G. H. Hillman and T. Cas- 
setty, of Nashville, Tenn.; Tom A. Divine, of Memphis; W. A. 
Battle, of Birmingham, Ala.; J. S. Boa, of Chicago. Mr. J. 
Hildreth, also a representative of that firm, is spending the holi- 
day-season at his home in New York. ; 


hig idia Ss 


' 


¥ 

In behalf of Messrs. J. P. Sauer & Son, of Suhl, Germany, Mr. 
Gus Greiff will -offer a Knockabout gun for a prize, to be coh- 
~ 6 °0 for on the second Wednesday in January, at Guttenberg, 
. J., 15 live birds per man, entrance price: of birds. A handi- 
cap will prevail as follows: Contestants at 25yds. have two misses 
as kills; at 26yds., one miss as a no-bird, one miss as a kill; at 
27yds., one miss as a kill; at 28yds., one miss as a no bird. -Pro- 
fessionals will be put back to 33yds. A $20 gold piece will. be 
awarded to second, a $5. gold piece to third. Mr. H. Sauer, a mem- 
ber of the firm, at present visiting in New York, is actively 

interested in American trapshooting. . 


Concerning the Riverside Gun Club’s Christmas Day tournament 
at Utica, N. Y., the secretary, Mr. E. J. Loughlin, writes us as 
fcllows: “The programme will consist of eight 15--target events, 
with a total entrance of $9.20,-targets included. Professionals for 
birds only. Shooting will commence at 10 A. M., with an inter- 
mission for lunch. Extra events if time permits. The grounds 
are located at the foot of Meadow street, close to all depots. 
In case of a sudden freshet in the Mohawk Valley, we close up, 
otherwise no postponement. Free merchandise prizes to winners.” 

° ° Bernarp WATERS.’ 





Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati.—The weather on Dec. 12 was threatening, and soon 
after noon rain fell and continued through the afternoon. But 
little practice shooting was done. Only nine of the twenty mem- 
bers present shot through the Parker prize contest. 

On Christmas Day a fine shooting programme will be offered 
to those who attend. 

See was high man in actual breaks, being remarkably good, 
ccnsidering the strong wind and rain. Harig was high man, 
ccunting handicap of 40, and was the only one to make the full 
score. 

Supt. Arthur Gambell has the largest and finest collection. of 
photographs of any man in the United States. It includes groups 
of notables, club houses, scenery, and single portraits, all taken, 
finished and mounted by himself. 

Following are the scores in the Parker prize gun contest, 100 
target handicap, of added —— 





Targets: 20 20 20 20.20 Broke. Hidsp. Tot’l. 
DURE soncebsccvesssecensede - 16-10 11 12 12 61 100 
Bullerdick - 1314111314 65 95 
Lindsley .. -- 15 14 13 13 13 68 26 93 
Pfieffer . - 1012 91013 64 40 94 
BOO sacve -. 17 16 16 16 18 10 93 
SE — scehsunciibandsneute boa Oe 10 13 10 13 10 56 35 91 
ON eee ee 8 12 15 16 17 68 18 86 
{2 __ EEE eee aes 14131011 9 57 25 82 
EE, - nonwanecsdeas nenevese --121099 9. 49 18 67 
Bonasa. 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 

PovcHKeepsiz, N. Y., Dec. 10.—Six shooters turned out for 
the weekly shoot to-day. P..J. Smith, who shot in excellent 
form, won the Traver cup, giving him to date two wins on this 
trophy. There were others “who also shot,” who, when. they 
glance at the scores, draw a deep sigh and wonder if there was 
any shot in the shells. 

Miss Many appeared on the grounds with a-new gun. The gun 
was not what Miss Many had expected it would be, and as-a 
result her scores were not good. 

There were not a great many present to-day, but those who were 
here,;. or a part of them, :rather, had. considerable fun. The 
expressions on the faces of some of the shooters were very 
amusing; the scores will tell the rest: 





Events: 1, 2,3. 4 Events: - 4233465 
Targets: 10°15 10 25 — 10 15 10 25 25 
Miss 6 7 813.. Du . 8 
-41012.919.. « ® 

- 20 22 


SNANIWER. 





Trap Around Reading. 

Mananoy City, Pa, Dec. 10.—Pcor Director Anthony 
Schmicker, of Shenandoah, and John Morris, of Philadelphia, 
_have been matched to shoot at 13 live birds on the Mahanoy 
City Athletic grounds, on Christmas morning, for a purse’ of 
$100 a side, with privilege of its being increased to‘ $500. 

Also, George Stitzer and Nathan Benner, both ‘of ‘this city, 
-have been matched to shoot at 15 birds, to follow the Schmicker- 
Morris match, on Christmas Day, for $300 a side. Benner ‘de- 
feated Stitzer last summer in a live-bird shoot. : 

Lebanon, Pa., Dec. 9.—George Soulliard defeated John Miller in 
a live-bird match for a $20 parse. Soulliard killed ® out of 10, ahd 
Miller 7 out of his quota. 

Raven Run, Pa., Dec. 5.—William Sweeney, of Girardville, killed 
6 out of 9 birds in a shooting match at Raven Run, and Michael 
Haughton, of the latter place, ‘grassed 4 ‘birlls. / The -stakes- were 
: ‘8 side. * Duster 
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United States Cartridge Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


, | 497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
Agenetees ( 114-116 Market Street, San’ Francisco. 





Interstate Association. 


Tue annual meeting of the stockholders of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation was held at Oakland, N. J., Déc. 10, 1903, at 10 A. M., and 
adjourned to meet the same date at 1:30 P. M., in the offices of the 
Laflin & Rand Powder Company, 99 Cedar street, New York city. 

The adjourned annual meeting was called to order at 2:10 P. M., 
President Bennett in the chair. Present: Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Company, A. C. Barrell; American E. C. & Schultze Gun- 
powder Company, Ltd., Edward Banks; Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, Irby Bennett; Parker Brothers, W. F. Parker; 
The Hazard Powder Company, J. T. Skelly; E. I Dupont Com- 
pany, Eugene Dupont; Laflin & Rand Powder Company, A. W. 
Higgins; Remington Arms Company, M. H. Dodge; The Marlin 
Fire Arms Company, J. Howard Marlin; Markle Lead Works, 
W. P.. Markle. 

The Peters Cartridge Company was represented by Mr. W. A. 
Higgins, by proxy, and Tatham & Bros., by Mr. W. P. Markle, 
by proxy. Mr. J. A. Haskell, of the Laflin & Rand Powder Com- 
pany; Mr. W. L. Lyon, of Parker Brothers; Mr. J. D. Bethel, of 
the Marlin Fire Arms Company; Mr. James Hildreth, of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, and Capt. A. W. Money, 
of the American E. C. & Schultze Gunpowder Company, were also 
present, as were Mr. B. Waters, of Forest anp Stream; Mr. W. 
RK. Hobart, of American Field; Mr. M. R. Herrington, of Shoot- 
ing and Fishing; Mr. D. F. Pride, of Field and Fancy, and Mr. 
Elmer E. Shaner, secretary-manager of the Association. 

The minutes of the special meeting, held March 13, and of the 
annual meeting this date, at Oakland, N. J., were read and 
approved. 

Mr. A. W. Higgins, treasurer, presented his report for the 
year ending this date. The report showed that the Association 
was in good financial standing, there being a substantial credit 
to the account of the Association. Upon motion, the report 
was received, approved and filed, and a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered the Treasurer. 

The report of the secretary-manager was read by Mr. Shaner, 
and upon motion was received and filed. 


Pittssurc, Pa., Dec. 9, 1903. 
To the President, Officers and Members of the Interstate Associa- 
tion: 

Gentlemen—In presenting the report of the operations for 1903, 
I am pleased to inform you that the season now drawing to a 
close has been an unqualified success, eventful in good results tor 
our members. The trapshooting world again has been given proof 
that the Interstate Association performs what it promises, and the 
interest displayed in our work convinces us of the great import- 
ance of our organized efforts thus far. At no time in our history 
have the benefits of organization been more manifest than now. 
In no way can the manufacturer contribute more to the general 
interest of trapshooting that by adding his influence and personal 
attention to the efforts of the Interstate Association, as it has been 
fully demonstrated that our methods are sound, logical and based 
on. good judgment, the result of close study of the subject. 

The records of this office, in entirety and severalty, show that 
the sport of trapshooting is yearly growing stronger, and it will 
continue to increase just as long as it is conducted on the same 
clean lines as at present, under the guiding influence of an organiza- 
tion such as ours. The Interstate Asociation is recognized as the 
parent organization, and it is so mixed up in affairs in the trap- 
shcoting world that it has become an indispensability to the 
sport, which, to a large extent, depends on its existence. From 
the opening of the season to the closing tournament in the fall it 
outlines the policy of many gun clubs which pattern by it and 
foliow in its footsteps, and it is to the credit of these clubs that 
they are fully able to appreciate its excellence. 


Tournaments, 


The opening tournament was the fourth Grand American Handi- 
cap at targets, held at Blue River Park, Kansas City, Mo., April 
14 to 17. It was an epoch in point of attendance and enthusiasm. 
The entries received numbered 192. This is the largest number of 
entries ever made in.any similar contest and is a monument to 
the wisdom and enterprise of the Interstate Association. It was a 
meeting long to be remembered by those who were so fortunate 
as to witness the superb. skill displayed by the contestants who 
took part in the different events. The discipline was strict, and 
the result justified the tight rein, contributing to general satis- 


faction. 
The tournament at Du Bois, Pa., May 13 and 14, for the benefit 


of the Du Bois Rod and Gun Club, was enjoyable and profitable 
to all concerned. There were thirty-three contestants and twenty- 
three shot through the entire first day’s programme, and twenty- 
two in the second. The weather was all that could be desired, and 
first-class scores were the rule throughout. 

The third tournament of the season’s series was held in Wil- 
hamsport, Pa., May 27, 28 and 29, under the auspices of the West 


Branch Rod and Gun.Club. The State tournament at Philadel- 
phia the week previous, and the tournament of the Western 
Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League, at Brownsville, Pa., on the 
same dates, prevented the attendance of a considerable number 
of contestants who ordinarily attend at Williamsport. The weather 
also was unsatisfactory, clouds making successful shooting almost 
steadily problematical. Yet, despite all these discouragements, 
forty-four contestants took part and the tournament was pro- 
nounced a success. Interest was renewed, the results were satis- 
factory to local shooters, and our members have no reason to 
complain of the manner in which all things worked togetuer for 
their good, 

The month of roses opened auspiciously. The tournament at 
Boston, Mass., came off June 3 and 4, and though there were 
many adverse influences it was on the whole fairly satisfactory. 
The grounds at Wellington, a suburb of Boston, were in splendid 
cendition, and ‘only bad weather and apathy on the part of 
shcoters who were not in evidence contributed to local disappoint- 
ment. Forty contestants took part, which was about one-half the 
number expected by the Boston Shooting Association, under 
whose auspices the tournament was given. 

The tournament at Warm Springs, Ga., June 16 to 19, was one 
of the best ever given by the Interstate Association. There were 
two days’ rare sport at*targets and two at live birds, and ‘the 
attendance was much larger than expected, and all visitors left 
with a lively appreciation cf Southern hospitality. There were 
contestants present from Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Maryland. Arrangements were complete 
and the weather unexceptional. In addition to all the absolutely 
necesary accessories to complete enjoyment, there was a large 
concourse of spectators present each day. This tournament, given 
under the auspices of the Meriwether Gun Club, was vefy success- 
ful in all respects, and especially in reviving interest in the sport 
in the Southern States. The local gun club handled its guests 
in a manner that gave perfect satisfaction. 

The sixth tournament was held at Rutherford, N. J., June 24 
and 25. The preliminary shoot to have been held on the afternoon 
of June 23, was abandoned on account of a heavy rain, which 
made it impossible, and the 24th opened with a drizzling rain, 
which prevented a number of contestants putting in an appear- 
ance. The rain ceased in the afternoon, but the pleasure was 
marred by a leaden sky, added to an east wind, which drove the 
smoke into the faces of the shooters. Notwithstanding forbidding 
conditions, thirty-four contestants faced the score, and twenty shot 
in every event, and fair success was achieved, despite all draw- 
backs. The conditions were very much better the second day, 
and the attendance was all that could be desired. Two sets of 
traps were kept going from 9 A. M. until dark, and some good 
work was done. 

The attcadance at the Huntsville, Ala., tournament, under the 
auspices of the Huntsville Gun Club, on July 8 and 9, was not as 
large as expected, but the event was a success nevertheless. The 
first day’s weather was a poem, and the effect on the sport was 
exhilarating. The second day’s attendance, both of contestants 
and visitors—and among the latter were many ladies, who added 
grace, interest and emulation—was much larger than on the first 
day. Interest was also added by a contest between the Huntsville 
and Sheffield gun clubs for a silver loving cup, the Huntsville 
club being the winner. 

The Lacrosse, Wis., tournament, held July 30 to Aug. 1, under 
the auspices of the Lacrosse and Viroqua gun clubs, would a 
decade ago have been considered a notable event even for the 
Association’s great annual event, the Grand American Handicap. 
Arrangements made both by the local and Interstate organiza- 
tions were, humanly speaking, perfect. There was an unusually 
good attendance of spectators, and entries were record-breakers 
in anything short of State events. The first day there were over 
seventy names on the list, and on the second, eighty, and from 
opening to close the machinery worked perfectly, and all felt it 
was good to be there. * 

The Interstate Association and the Ottawa, IIl., Rainmakers’ 
Gun Club, at the tournament, Aug. 12 and 13, gave an exhibition 
but rarely paralleled in the annals of--sport, though the Rain- 
makers curtailed the business in the midst of the second day’s 
work by sending a soaking shower. Great scores were being 
made when Jupiter Pluvius “pulled the plug” and drowned the 
play. The scores were good on both days, but there wefe too 
many counter-attractions at the date in the Western circuit to 
allow of a large attendance. 

Our tenth tournament, at Akron, O., Sept. 2 and 3, had be- 
tween eighty and ninety contestants in the lists, and the Akron 
Gun Club’s arrangements and ample grounds and equipment as- 
sured a profitable time from the outset. The weather was superb 
and the shooting the same, both amateurs and manufacturers’ 
agents making high scores, the former treading closely on the 
heels of the latter. This tournament was one of ‘“€ big successes 


of the season. 


Old Prob. marred the closing contest of the season, that at 
Scranton, Pa., Sept. 23 and 24. The Scranton Rod and Gun 
Club. had done everything human toresight could do, but the 
threatening weather aspect kept the attendance down the second 
day. On the first day the crowd of spectators was so large that 
the contestants had trouble to get to the firing points when their 
turns were called. There were forty-eight entries the first and 
thirty-two the second day, and good scores 
sidering the drawback of a poor background. 


The Future, 


Never at the close of any season was the prospect for the future 
brighter. There is not a cloud discernible on the horizon. Mem- 
bers of our fraternity are, as a rule, above the influences which 
lead to bickering in many sports of other kinds. A love of 
clean, exciting, scientific and high-toned sport controls them, and 
the subsequent rivalry is of a generous nature, that has a ten- 
dency to create and keep up interest in the sport. 


The Grand American Handicap at Targets for 1904, 


The Grand American Handicap at targets has grown to pro- 
portions never even approached by’ any other similar organization, 
and as a matter of both pride and profit the Association cannot 
afford to allow it to decline. It is now recognized as the event of 
the year, and the greatest care should be exercised in its man- 
agement. The place to be selected for holding it in 1904, should 
be carefully considered. A general discussion may be of vital 
importance. At the same time the very best of everything should 
be provided. On these much of our past success has hinged. 


Minor Details. 


Combining the offices of secretary and manager has increased 
my duties considerably, entailing a very large correspondence; 
but the matters dealt in were of such a nature that I do not con- 
sider a review necessary. 

The properties of the Association are stored in Pittsburg, fully 
protected by insurance, 


were made, con 


In Conclusion. 


I wish to renew my thanks to our members for their generous 
support, and invariable kindness manifested through a long series 
of years, and solicit a continuance of the same, and in this I 
include the sportsmen’s journals for their unfaltering support of 
both the Association and myself. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

Ermer E, SuHaner, Secretary-Manager. 





The secretary read an application for membership from the 
Chamberlin Cartridge and ‘Target Company, the same being 
passed upon favorably, as was the application of the Sportsman for 
henorary membership. 

The secretary also read a letter from the United Lead Com- 
pany withdrawing the membership of the Le Roy Shot and Lead 
Works in the Interstate Association, the resignation being ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. Dodge moved, seconded by Mr. Skelly, that a committee 
of three or five be appointed to confer with the Associated Press, 
with a view of securing better service in its reports of shooting 
tournaments. The motion prevailed, and the president announced 
that he would appoint the committee at a later date. 

By request, Mr. J. A. Haskell addressed the meeting in regard 
to increasing the scope of the Interstate Association. Mr. 
Haskell spoke at length, and commented on the great amount of 
good already accomplished by the Association, and suggested that 
it consider the advisability of giving a greater number of tourna- 
ments than in former years. Mr. Haskell i& thoroughly in touch 
with the situation, as it applied to the Assogiation’s work. Presi- 
dent Bennett, in a few well chosen words,:ihanked Mr. Haskell 
for giving the Association the benefit of his views on the 
subject. 4 

A long list of applications for tournaments during 1904 was 
read and referred to the Tournament Committee, as were the six 
applications for the Grand American Handicap of 1904, 

A resolution was intrcduced and carried, whereby at future 
tournaments given under the auspices of the Association, not 
more than two manufacturers’ agents will be permitted to shoot 
in any one squad, providing the number of entries received at the 
tournament permits of this arrangement. The object of this is to 
prevent the manufactrrers’ agents clubbing together and shoot- 
ing by themselves, thus taking away interest to a certain extent 
from other squads. 

After a recess of ten minutes, the election 
Directors for 1904 was proceeded with, 
election of Messrs. Irby Bennett, W. J. 
Eugene Dupont and Edward Banks. 

On motion, the stockholders’ meeting adjourned at 4:30 P. M. 

The meeting of the Board of Directors was called to order by 


of the Board of 
which resulted in the 
3Sruff, A. W. Higgins, 
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Mr. Irby Bennett, immediately after the close of the adjourned 
annual meeting, all of the directors being present except Mr. 
Bruff, whe was represented by Mr. Dodge, by proxy. 

The minutes of the eee wd held Feb. 4 were read and 
approved, 

The following were duly elected officers for the ensuing year: 
Irby Bennett, President; W. J. Bruff, Vice-President; A. W. 
Higgins, Treasurer; Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary. 

Mr. Shaner was also reappointed manager, and given a substan- 
tial increase of salacy. The coming season will make his twelfth 
year as manager of the Association. 

‘Lhe following committees were appointed by the president: 

Executive Committee: Edward Banks, Chairman; Eugene Du- 
pont, W. F. Parker. 

Tournament Conumittee: Irby Bennett, Chairman; Chas. 
Tatham, Edward Banks, W. F. Parker, T. H. Keller, J. H. Mar- 
lin, J. T. Skelly, Eugene Dupont. 

Club Organization Committee: T. H. Keller, Chairman; W. P. 
Markle, H. McMurchy, Paul North. 

‘Trophy Committee: A. W. Higgins, E. S. Lentilhon, 

A vote of thanks was tendered the Laflin & Rand Powder 
Company for the use of its offices, and on motion the meeting 
was adjourned. 

A meeting of the Tournament Committee was held immediately 
after the close of the Board of Directors’ meeting. Present: 
Messrs. Bennett, Banks, Marlin, Skelly and Dupont. Mr. Parker 
was represented by proxy. 

Applications for the Grand American Handicap of 1904 were 
read, the applicants being St. Louis, Memphis, Indianapolis, St, 
Joseph, Mo., Denver and West Baden Springs, Ind. 

The committee was addressed by Mr, James Hildreth, who 
made an eloquent appeal in behalf of Denver. After considerable 
discussion, the manager was instructed to close for the Grand 
American Handicap to be held at Indianapolis during the month 
of June, providing satisfactory arrangements could be made with 
the Indianapolis Gun Club, 

The points for holding tournaments other than the Grand 
American Handicap were also discussed at length, and a circuit 
mapped out by the committee, the manager being instructed to 
arrange for the tournaments accordingly. The circuit will in all 
probability be confined to the Northwest, Middle West and 
Southwest, and will be announced at a later date. 

Other matters of minor importance were discussed, and the 
meeting, on motion, adjourned at 5:30 P. M. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Trap at Lake Denmark, 


Lake Denmark, N. J., Dec. 10.—In a 50-bird match for $50 a 
side, between Messrs, Chas. Munson and F, P. Class here to-day, 
Mr. Munson Mr. Class withdrew at the 43d round. The 
referee was the famous expert, Mr. T. W. Morfey. The scores: 
RRO |b sisccivsccrtvescsscsvceeeu 222222222222222222%222229-—24 

; 222222222222 222222202202—23—47 
Fe ncn ds ckske seed ePhsbeon ese *122212121201022112212121—23 
1201111211121111**w 
Sweep, 5 birds: 


won, 





B RUORMEG cccccvcvcnssend 2222—4 A Trieble ........c0.c008 01120—3 
J} Applegate .........c000 02220-3 C Munson ............00- 11021—4 
S Hathaway .............-21122—6 J Honman ..........0006 2222—5 
Re TEASERS coccpccvescesced 01222—4 
Sweep, 5 birds: 
S Hathaway ............. 01210— RD cvesstvicecncdte 01111—4 
ae 202—4 J] McDonough .......... 02222—4 
T W Morfey............22222—6 C H Hincnman.......... 12121-4 
December Handicap. 


Guttenberg, N. J., Dec. 9.—The December Handicap given by 


Mr. Gus Greiff on the grounds at Guttenberg was well attended, 
there being twenty contestants in the main event at 20 live birds, 
$12.50 entrance, class shooting, handicaps 25 to 32yds., $50 guar- 








anteed. Mr. S. M. Van Allen, from the 80yd. mark, killed 
straight. Messrs. Koegel, Van Valkenburgh and Heflich tied 
on 19. The scores: 

in: MA siteinkpsncesbeeisussieekeeesusel 2222222222222222—20 
H Waters, 31 ....csceeeeseeees 022122222111°11°2"22—16 
ee Eeeieeets 02112412220022222212—16 
i 1) daprtnuanenennetatinn 22222200°22222112222—17 
hKeegei, 30 eee e L1222202212222112222—19 
Apgar, 31 .. 22222222222212220"10—17 
Martin, 28 22-00221212200222202—14 
Glover, 31 .... 02222222212111222212—19 
Smith, 26 : - -22210120222022111001—15 
Dr, Sn. OD... cncdccnnshaucenneene 22222121012222122222—19 
Hagedorn, | 28 2222112°222220220Z22—17 
hicnter, 2 11110222221222112220—18 
Castle, 27 21120211222202221022—17 
Hetlich, 30 + -22221121112121111220—19 
Sanders, 27 1*1112111212*2021220—16 
PE I Sncnisekbiauhabceubackesbonsieease -1212°011222101210120—16 
Lockwood, — eae 22100222022010220020—12 
RED \5<ve bak sosumsipbandeloos eebciabil 01102122111411221211—18 


Hexamer, 27 
Mohrman, 27 


Five birds, handicap: 
Apgar, 31 


22022222210022"01112—15 
01211100001021012111—13 





) eee erry eee 
TED susensisennsnnin 222125 Hagedorn, 28 

Van Allen, 30... Lockwood, 27 .... 
Heflich, 30 ...... Hexamer, 27 

Snyder, TD sconuacensoonne Morrison, 27 





Jackson Park Gun Club, 


Paterson, N. J., Dec. 13.—We have got started at last, after con- 
siderable delay. The foundation for the club house is in place 
and ready for the replacing of the building, which will be done 
on Monday, Dec. 12, if the weather be favorable, and then every- 
thing will be hurried to completion so as to be ready for a good 
shoot at live birds on Christmas Day, Dec. 25. 

On account of the short time before the shoot, I will say that 
the club will arrange the day’s programme at the pleasure of 
the gentlemen taking part in the shoot. The birds will be the 
best that money can purchase, and the retrieving will be done 
with dogs. The club house will be comfortably heated, and 
every comfort will be provided for those who wish to visit us 
on that day. 

The club house will be raised 18in. higher than before, so as 
to give those on the inside of the shooting house a clear view of 
the whole shooting field; in fact, the arrangements under way 
and when completed will make the Jackson Park Gun Club the 
ideal shooting grounds in this part of the country. 

1 hope we will be exempt from further floods. We expect to 
have a busy season at the traps, and hope to entertain many 
friends. Take Singac cars direct to ground, every fifteen minutes. 

DutcHer. 





New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, Dec. 6.—The scores made at the shoot of the 
New York Athletic Club for the Bradley cup, 60 targets, were: 
Elias (19) 34, Dr. De Wolf (8) 32, E. H. Norton (7) 48. 

Event at 50 targets: Elias 21, Dr. De Wolf 44, E. H. Norton 2 
out of 42, 


Event at 25 targets: Elias 6, Dr. De Wolf 16, 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Freeport ¢ Gon Club, 


Freeport, L. L, Dea. 5—The Itearget event bad a 
prize, which was won by Mr. C. 
which was close. The scores follow: 


F. Sprague after a 





Shoot-off at 5 targets: Sprague 5, Rider 4, Lott 4, Gildersleeve 4. 
The twenty-five target event resulted as follows: 









Gildersleeve  ........ —— oencnccgpocensp 1 111111011011110111—20 
SUE - Suspapenencecsepansoess dosgevbecacene ee 
BEATER .ccccesccsccccces cvccbes 10111111—23 
OO Oe a ° cocccccceces joLoulloMditidi111111411—21 
Willis evecceccccce .1112010111111111101101111—21 
010111111111110011—19 

pobes . . .0011000100111101010000000— 9 


001: 
. -0000011111110111101110100—15 
Ser eeoe enna —16 
SCE weccsncnssesecabasseusennnbeen . -1001000000001100100100000— 6 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 

Brooklyn, L. I., Dec. 12.—The shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club 
had favorable weather conditions. A visit by the Wanderers was 
the feature of the gathering. The L. C. Smith gun contest, the 
Wanderers’ event, was at 26 targets, allowance handicap. It was 
won by Mr. H. B. Williams, with a full score. Messrs. G. H. 
Piercy and John Martin were 24. The scores of this event follow: 
L I Goetter, 5 


G H Piercy, 2. 
H B Williams, 
i Martin, 6 









3 W Hagedorn 
C A Lockwood 
Wm Hopkins 
BP BG. cc cccce 

Other cvents: 

Term: 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 
G OROBOER. 0s ccccccccccccovescsoosocs 3 Oh DD ov co we 
Dr Ww a. snsbdvaoceneresss Be: a 
G a. eeey cd nsesbeeenebareeentenepes coe 1 MA 18 128 1 
We PRED «= conccnnenvecnenenceeceessees -2B. MMB B I 
CW eae cepiiseeteee ppesvbeobeesds ecescoe EE OO DP ss Ss 
EE BD Wiens, cckcccvccccvccccetote eoseube oo hte: Ee bp “ao. 58 
C A Leackwood....cccccccccccccccccccccces ~ MRR NOB B 

Martin ........++ ecaseesendbooseteecnend oo os ce Eb os ee Se 

Gael. occccccccecoveceesevvecososces a os 

F Gissoseusteces esedecsobopeseoseesense set vee eee 


Match, 5 pairs: J. S. Wright 5, C. ‘. " Leckwoed 6. Same: 
Wright 7, Lockwood 9. Same: Wright ,3, Lockwood 4. 

Match at 20 targets: Dr. W. L. Gardiner 14, G. W. Hagedorn 17. 

Match, same conditions: Wm. Hopkins 19, Dr. W. L. Gardiner 
14 

Match, 16 targets: J. S. Wright 13, C. A. Lockwood 11. 


Crescent vs. Princeton, 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Dec. 12—The Crescent eight-man team de- 
feated the Princeton eight-man team, on the grounds of the 
Crescent Athletic Club to-day, by 317 to 298, Each man shot at 
60 targets. Mr. J. S. S. Remsen, of the Crescents, and Mr. P. J. 
Archer, of the Princeton, tied on 46 each in the team contest, 
For being high man on the visiting team, he won the special 
prize offered by Mr. L. M. Palmer, Jr., who made highest score in 
the contest for the December cup. The scores: 

December cup, 26 targets: L. M. Palmer, Jr. (1) 24, L. C. 
Hopkins (4) 22, A. G. Southworth (3) 21, W. W. Marshall (4) 20, 
H. B. Vanderveer (3) 19, Dr. Keyes (2) 19, G. Notman (5) 18, 
H. L. Meyer (8) 18, Dr. Raynor (6) 17, G. W. Meeker (5) 13. 

Team match, Crescent vs. Princeton, all scratch: 






Crescent A. C. 
First 25. Second 25. Total. 
H M Br fam peledoccessoctseberdee | 24 46 
Gt EiiiRcsvscapeccsnvoneseen 18 15 33 
F T Be dford, | ee shinee +20 20 40 
H B Vanderveer.........++++ 18 21 39 
A G Southworth...........++ 21 15 36 
r - os paeeoseneces = a = 
° EE, Dlcsensestnen 
J 3S S Remsen... .ccccccccsccces povsneunee 23 23 46—317 
Princeton Gun Ge, = o 
P J Asrcher......ccccccccccccccscccccccceves 
OD D MeaMmR.ccccccccccccccscccses — 21 42 
T S Carton..... 20 36 
A B Gaines....... 16 34 
Rm A B..ccccc008 21 38 
S A Morton...... 17 31 
«MERE, oencenne 22 32 
W Stulson 14 35—293 





Trophy shoot, 15 targets: Marshall (2) 13, F. B. Stephenson 
(0) 12, Palmer (0) 11, Southworth (1) 11, Vanderveer (1) 11. 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets: Marshall (4) 24, Vanderveer (3) 24, 
Palmer (1) 28, Grinnell (6) 22, Southworth (2) 22, F. B. Stephen- 
son (1) 17. 





Baden-Lick Kennel Club. 


West Bapen, Ind., Dec. 11.—Our opening was a success. Had 
the stayers, as you can see by the scores. All willing. Many 
miss-and-outs and individual races were shot for private stakes. 
All were charmed with surroundings, hotel, etc. 

Birds were very fast, and as the grounds are the fastest inland 
ones in America, you will know the boys were shooting some in 
33 1-3 boundary. 

A‘l were entertained royally by the King, and promise to make 
February shoot a corker. Still, that old “Forty-seven” will rise 
before the eyes of “A Has Been.” 

Event 1, 10 live birds, $7.50 entrance, four moneys, ties divided: 


Voris, 90 ..ccoccoes 11112211*1— 9 Clark, 30 . --00 9 
Willie, 28  acesoeceReeeaellel— 9 Ahlers, 30.......+..2221121°22— 9 
Werk, 28 ......000- 2222201111— 9 Gagnon, 28 ........ 2221112*11— 9 

‘arrell, Sebasenee 9 Blow, BB veccesecaes 2220102111— 8 


Event 2, 15 pigeons, entrance $10. The snowstorm ceased and 
the birds became faster: 


Vests scacocces 122222222212222—15 Clark ......... 222022*11211222—13 
Willie - Ried Ahlers ........002220222022222—11 
Werk 112120°0221222—12 Gagnon .......21%112°211*2222— 





12 
Farrell 298] 9911312009 —18 Slow .........222212211110110—13 
Event 3, 25 birds, -$20 entrance, handicap; for trophy; three 





moneys. The birds were very fast, and Voris won a grand race: 
Voris, BD .cccdveccccece Savenete apakbaun « « £2221221192221°22211122111—23 
Ahlers, 28 .... 2222212121 °229222271 7122 — 
Farrell, 28 ... 

Clark, 30 .. 

Willie, 26 . 

Werk, 27 ......- ‘ 

Gagnon, 27 ....... ciacsecsecseusesessces2UL22°1022191 


Shoot-off for trophy: 


Ahlers, 28..........9212222222— 9 Voris, 30 ...........1221112222—10 
Special match, Championship of Indiana: 
H M Clark....... 212229229222—47 


A Has Been 2ALLLLALIIP2ZAZI2ZIZELZ1 2222111 0222221 22222229202 —47 
Owing to delay in arrival of pigeons, the tie will be shot off 
here during February shoot. 


see 


S. S. White Gun Club. 
Goreas Station, Pa—The closing shoot of the S. S. White 


~~ Gun Club, for 1908, was well attended. ‘There were a number of 


interesting events, of which three wefe prize shoots, and one a 
team shoot between -a home and the Arlington teams. With 
sweepstakes, there was enough to make active competition. 

Charles Heite captured the prize offered in the Capital shoot 
and the Class C trophy offered in the class system shooting, and 
the Improvement prize, a trophy that is donated every year for 
the club member showing the most improvement in the twelve 
club shoots. The class prize he relinquished to the next best, 
Semper, the. rules prohibiting a contestant from winning over 
two prizes-in the club events. 

Captain’s shoot, 25 targets, handicaps added to the scores: 
Cantrell (10) 29,- Heite (13) 28, Cotting (6) 27, Denham (9) 25, 
Wilkins (8) 23, Hinkson (9) 22, Parry (10) 21, Robinson (8) 20, 
Harper (5) 23, Semper (12) 19. 

Class system, shoot, 25 targets, l6yds. rise: Class A—Cotting 21, 
Harper 18, Stahr 11, Class B—Cantrell 19, Denham 16, Wilkins 
15, Byer 15,-Hinkson 13, Robinson 12, Parry ll. Class C—Heite 
165, Semper 7, Hise 4. 

Capitol shoot, 25 targets, handicaps added to the scores: Heite 
(12) 29, Stahr (7) 27, Cotting (6) 26, Parry (10) 26, Hise (9) 26, 
Hinkson (9) 28, Semper (12) 22,, Harper (5) 21, Wenham (8) 21, 
Cantrell (10) 21, Robinson (8) 19, Wilkins (8) 17, Byer (8) 16. 

a match, 25 targets a man, from a lyds. rise: 

S. S. White—Cotting 20, Stahr 20, Harper 1, Denham 13, Rob- 
inson n, Wilkins 9, Byer 8; total 97. 

Arlingham—Fontain 19, Bailey 13, Pratt 13, Rogers 11, ‘Snyder 
8, Ha.milier 5, Brown 2; total 71. 

Sweepstakes:. No. 1, 10 targets, l6yds. rise: George 8, Hamill 7, 
Pratt 8, Cottrell 6, Fontain 8, Nelson 8, Hittindon 4, Lane 7, A. 
Rowen 6, G: Bowen 3. 

No. 2, 10 targets: Anderson 2, Dunlevy 5, Wentz 7, Hille 0 
Byer 7, Nelson 1, Bailey 6, Rodgers 2, Dunlevy 7, Harper 7. 

No. 3, 10 targets: Kobinson 6, Parry 7, Rearle 7, Brown 6, 
Harper 7, Semper 6, George 7, 

No. 4, 15 targets: Hamill 11, Witherton 13, George 9, Bailey li, 
Newton 3, Green 9, Thomas 4, Harley 9, Nelson 0, Snyder 5. 

No. 5, 15 targets: Rearle 10, Hand 9, Pratt 10, Hinkson 8, Fon 
tain 12, Halerine 10, George 9, Hamill 12, Wentz 11, Shermer 4. 

No. 6, 15 targets: Bailey 10, Idell 5, Newton 6, Nelson 4, Never 
gold 12, Shermer 3, Dunlevy 7, Green 4, G, Bowen 0, Cantrell 6. 

No. 7, 16 targets: Bailey 10, Idell 5, Newton 5, Nelson 4, 
Nevergold 12, Hamill 11. 


Trap at Point Breeze. 


Puricapetpnia, Dec. 12.—The third prize shoot of a series of 
seven was shot at Point Breeze track to-day. There were also 
two miss-and-out sweepstakes, in which Felix and Wilson divided 
the money in the first, and Torpey took it alone in the second. 

Dec. 19 the fourth of the series of prize events will be shot. 
There are also several matches in prospect. Scores: 

Prize shoot, 10 live birds, handicap rise, optional sweepstake, 
$3 entrance: ; 


E Rotzell, 28....... 2122122122—10 W Charlton, 26.....1220112011— 8 
H OB risher, 28....2222221222—10 F Murphy, 29...... Uitty*Z2Zi— 7 
J Morris, 29........2102222212— 9 F K bwart, 20......22220Li2u-— 7 
A A Feux, 3l...... 21-22222zZiI— 9 F Muiler, dv........ *22-uzlZli— 7 
J) ‘lougnul, 26......2212°22222— 9 W frankiun, 20....."222u1uiUu— 6 
G Wusvn, 2/....... z2Ziwluzzz— 8 E E Nixon, 20......WuirZuuil— 4 
Dr Chariton, 27....22112220"2— 8 W Torpey, 2:...... QUuLWuL*vU— 1 


Miss-and-out, $2 entrance, 30yds. rise: Felix 6, Wilson 6, Rotzell 
5, Ewart 5, Morris 2, Sandford 1, Muller 1. 
Miss-and-out, 30yds. rise, $2 entrance: 

Doubt 4, Felix 3, Morris 3, Wilson 1. 
Match shoot, 5 birds, Rhode Island rules: 


Torpey 6, Muller 4, 


J Bheaels ccccsscsceseccves 10011—3 F Muller ...............-11010—3 
Shoot-off: 
F POD cvcvcnsscccvese 1010013 F Mauller..............+ 101000—2 





Trap at Cleveland, Ohio, 


At the regular monthly shoot of the Clay Hill Gun Club, the 
gold badge was won by Flick. Twelve shooters took part, the 
scores at 30 targets being: Flick 29, F. M. Klump 23, Huiford 20, 
Rinney 27, Meermans 25, North 20, Middleton 26, Galiagher 26, 
Brooks 26, Rogers 28, W. A. Klump 22, Michaels 25. 

The attendance on Dec. 8 was less than usual, many of the 
members not having readjusted after their hunting trip. Those 
present did some good shooting. F. H. Snow broke 67 out of 70, 
and Mr. Williams 96 out of 106; they divided the honors of the 
day. 

The shelter house at the grounds has been completed. The 
members can now shoot in comfort, regardless of the weather. 

Bonasa. 





SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


The Bakerly Gun Quarterly, published by the Baker Gun and 
Forging Co., Batavia, N. Y., is sent free to applicants. It con- 


tains a. catalogue of that company’s guns, interesting articles and 
illustrations. 





Mr. A. C. Barrell writes us that the U. M. C. Southern squad 
of trapshooters, composed of T. A. Marshall, of Illinois; Capt. R. 
O. Heikes, of Ohio; C. W. Budd, of Iowa; W. H. Heer, of 
Kansas; Col. J. T. Anthony, of North Carolina, and T. E. Hubby, 
of Texas, will make a tour of the Southern States, beginning 
some time in January in Arkansas, and working south to the 
Sunny South Handicap at Brenham, Texas, and thence eastward. 
They will be preceded by J. L. Head, of Indiana, and F. E. 
Butler, of New Jersey, who will make the necessary arrangements 


with gun clubs. The purpose is to promote trapshooting, not to 
create new records. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Judge Colt of the Circuit Court 4 the United States, District 
of Massachusetts rendered on Nov. 1903, : decision restrainin 
Adams, Taylor Company, of Semen Mas., from using the meal 
Cr) in connection with bottled cocktails. The complainants, 
G. Heublein & Brother, have spent much time and money in 
che the celebrated Club Cocktails, which, like all well- 
known and staple articles, have been more or less imitated. This 
decision affords not ~~ protection to the maker of the goods, 
but equal protection to t ‘ purchaser, and simplifies the matter of 
getting what you want and pay for. 








New Advertisements. 
The Gold Lion cocktails manufactured by the Cook & Bern- 


heimer Co., of gd ue Soe are made in seven kinds, and 
—) oe res ape. : The ions of each ‘ingredient ‘are 


- ues so that the soe one ong 
same. - are comp y » and n m to 
poured out of bottle and iced before drinking. Y 
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TATHAM'S CHILLED SHOT) ABERCROMBIE 


is the only kind safe to rely on to make an effective killing 
pattern, and it is worth while to take a little trouble to make! 
sure you get it. a a a a J 


“INFALLIBLE” 


At the tournament held at Raleigh, N. C., October 
21, 22 and 23, High Amateur Average was won by 
W. P. Wittaker, of Raleigh, with a score of 314 out 
of a possible 355 targets. 





























The Sportsman’s Christmas 


we hope will be a happy one, but the days 
and weeks preceding it may bear a certain 
measure of perplexity and worry. 

What gift is most likely to please the friend 
with whom he makes his annual fishing trip, 
or with whom he shoots? What article may 
add some measure of contentment to that cup 
of outdoor joy which—whatever it may be 
while being drunk—in retrospect always seems 
to have been so sweet. 

He who may be suffering from such anxieties, 
will find his doubts resolved, if he will call on 
us and, with the articles before his eyes, select 
what seems to him best suited to the needs or 
the pleasures of his friend. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH, 
314 & 316 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


a 
This gentleman also won the Lyon Trophy, emble- 
matic of the State Championship, with a score of 93 
out of 100 targets. He used 


“INFALLIBLE” 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER COMPANY, 
New York. Chicago. Denver. San Francisco. 



















Your dealer can 











55 MARLIN Cartridge is con- § 1 Ty 
ceded to be the most accurate, as well as 
the greatest game killer, ever used in a 
repeater. This size is now loaded with 
High Power Smokeless powder giving in- 
creased velocity, flatter trajectory and 
greater penetration. MARLIN repeaters 
have ‘Special Smokeless Steel’’ barrels 
much stronger and harder than the ordi- 


supply, or we will 
sell to you direct. 


REVOLVERS. 


Perfect in 
every detail. 








Write 
















for 
nary soft steel barrels. Safe; oumae 
Send 3 st: fe 20- e, up-to-date ™ ataiog. 
arms aad ammunition Catalog. °. A 627. Accurate; 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. wew Haven, CONN. 


ReneS AMERICAN MADE GUNS 
—— 


Cheaper than Belgian guns of the 
same grades. 


Handle a line of guns that has no competition. Write for 
catalogue and prices before buying guns. 


THE H. @ D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., Mfrs., 314 Broadway, New York. 


Durable. 


Harrington @ Richardson Arms Co., 


Dept. 18, WORCESTER, MASS. 
Makers of H. @ R. Single Guns. 


SPECIAL FEATHERWEIGHT GUNS 





















12 or 16 Gauge made to order. 20 gauges from 4 3-4 lbs., 16 gauges from 5 Ibs., 12 
: A | A gauges from 5 1-4 Ibs. sinc for use with game charges of all kinds 
of powders. Repair work of all kinds effected by the most skilled workmen. 


TWIST or DAMASCUS BARRELS 
Fine Imported Walnut Stock 


KIRKWOOD BROS., 23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 
TWO NEW EDITIONS. 


American Duck Shooting. 


BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 








WE POSITIVELY BLOCK 


The SEARS Choke Bored for Nitro or Black 
OUR IMPROVED COCKING LEVER 9 Powccr- Extra Heavy Breech. Bar- 


rels bolt on Lug and Extension Rib. 
makes perfect ease of action, and 


togetber wich hammers aang Send for booklet describing full line 
tion without any extra operation. of Double and Single Guns. 


N. R. DAVIS @ SONS, Assonet, Mass., U. S. A. 


The unexampled success of Mr. Grinnell's book on Duck Shooting has 
warranted the production of two new editions. revised, enlarged and brought 
down to date. 

One of these—in response to calls from many who had purchased the 
original edition—is an edition de /uxe, printed on specially made Old Stratford 
deckle edged paper, the full page plates on India tinted paper, with binding of 
heavy buckram and gilt top. Price, $5.00. 

The other edition is uniform in appearance with the first edition, but con- 
tains the additional matter. Price, $3.50. 





CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY 


A Practical Cook Book for Canoeists, Corinthian Sailors and Outers. 
By SENECA. Cloth, 96 pages. PRICE, $1. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 


This is by far the best book on American duck shooting ever published. It contains figures 
and descriptions of every swan, goose and duck known to America; full descriptions of all 
varieties of wildfowl shooting, and a great amount of information on guns, shooting, retrieving, 
dogs, decoys, blinds, batteries and boats. No duck shooter who wishes success can afford to 
be without it. 


It is illustrated with eight full page plates, fifty-eight portraits of swans, geese and ducks, 
A second edition of the October “Game Laws in Brief” | ™°r¢ than fifty vignettes in the text, and many plans of batteries, boats, etc. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING ee 
346 Broadway, New York, 





now ready, Sold everywhere, 
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HOLIDAY BOOK OFFERS. 


In order to extend our range so as to cover a wider field, and to give our readers at a distance and often far from towns an opportunity to purchase without 
trouble books of a general character, we have made arrangements by which we are able to submit to our subscribers a large number of general books at prices 
which are extremely attractive, and which will not fail to appeal strongly to the reading public. These books are printed from large type on good paper, and 
are bound in handsome and durable, if inexpensive, cloth binding. 

The first list includes more than 400 titles of standard works, embracing fiction, essays, poetry, history, travel and exploration. Among them are many 
of the classics of English literature, together with many works translated from the best French and German authors. The boys’ stories of Horatio Alger, Jr., 
James Otis, Harry Prentice, G. A. Henty, and the girls’ stories of R. N. Carey, C. M. Young and Fannie E. Newberry offer to boys and girls good and interest- 
ing reading for the long winter evenings, which we feel sure they will be glad to have. Especially interesting, because exciting and because true, are the 
patriotic historical stories, which have to do with the early events of this nation. The series of biographies tell of the lives of many of the most celebrated 


persons known. But it is in the sets of classics from the pens of such writers as Cooper, Blackmore, Dickens, Dumas, Geo. Eliot, Scott and others that the 
greatest bargains are to be had. 


To all persons about to send in their subscriptions for the year, whether new or renewals, the FOREST AND STREAM offers 
the following opportunities: 


Offer No. 1, on Books, Price, $1 per volume. 















Any 10 volumes, listed at $1.......$10 Any 20 volumes, listed at $1........$20 ) 

Forest and Stream for1 year...... 4 - will be sent on receipt of $8.| Forest and Stream for 1 year....... 4 will be sent for $12. 
— $14) — $24 j 

Any 15 volumes, listed at $1........$15 Any 25 volumes, listed at $1........$25 

Forest and Stream for 1 year....... 4 will be sent for $ro. Forest and Stream for 1 year....... 4 $ will be sent for $14. 
— $19) — $29 j 




























‘These prices include express or mail charges. ‘lhe volumes will be sent as ordered, post or express paid. All that is necessary for the subscriber to do 
is to send us with his subscription a list of the books desired, with the money according to any of the above combinations, and the. books will go forward to 


him at once. 


HOME LIBRARY, 


Abbe Constantin.—Ludovic Halevy. 

Abbot, The.—Sir Walter Scott. 

Adam Bede.—George kliot. 

#Esop’s Fables. : 

Alhambra, The.—Washington Irving. 

Alice in Wonderland.—Lewis Carroll. 

Alice Lorraine.—R. D. Blackmore. , 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men.—Besant & Rice. 
Alton Locke.—Charles Kingsley. s 
Amiel’s Journal.—Trans. by Mrs. H. Ward. 
Anderson's Fairy Tales. 

Anne of Geierstein.—Sir Walter Scott. 
Antiquary, The.—Sir Walter Scott. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Ardath.—Marie Corelli. 

Armadale.—W ilkie Collins. 

Armorel of Lyonesse.—Walter Besant. 
Arnold’s Poems.—Matthew Arnold. 

Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam. 
Arundel Motto.—Mary Cecil Hay. 

At the Back of the North Wind.—Macdonald. 
Attic Philospher.—Emile Souvestre. 

Auld Licht Idylls—James M. Barrie. 

Aunt Diana.—Rosa N. Carey. 

Aurelian.—W illiam Ware. g 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.—Holmes. 
Averil.—Rosa N. Carey. 

Barbara Heathcote’s Trial.—Rosa N. Carey. 
Barnaby Rudge.—Charles_ Dickens. 

Barrack Room Ballads.—Kipling. 

Betrothed, The.—Sir Walter Scott. 
Beulah.—Augusta J. Evans. 

Black Beauty.—Anna Sewall. 

Black Dwarf, The.—Sir Walter Scott. 

Black Rock.—Kaiph Connor. 

Black Tulip, The.—Alexandre Dumas. 

Bleak House.—Charles Dickens. | 

Blithedale Romance, The.—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Bondman, The.—Hall Caine. 

Book of Golden Deeds.—Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Bride of Lammermoor.—Sir Walter Scott. 
Bride of the Nile.—George Ebers. ; 
Browning’s Poems.—Elizabeth_ B. Browning. 
Brownings’s Poems.—Kobert Browning. 
Bryant’s Poems (Early).—Wm. Cullen Bryant. 
Burgomaster’s Wife, The.—George Ebers. 
Burns’ Poems.—Kobert Burns. 

By Order of the King.—Victor Hugo. 
Byron’s Poems.—Lord Bvron. 


California and Oregon Trail.—F. Parkman, Jr. 
Cary’s Poems.—Alice and Phoebe Cary. 

Cast Up by the Sea.—Sir Samuel Baker. 
Caxtons, The.—Bulwer-Lytton. 
Chandos.—“Ouida.” 

Character.—Samuel Smiles. 

Charles O’Malley.—Charles Lever. 
Chesterfield’s Letters.—Lord Chesterfield. 
Chevalier de Maison Rouge.—Alexandre Dumas. 
Chicot the Jester.—Alexandre Dumas, 

Children of the Abbey.—Kegina Maria Roche. 
Children of Gibeon.—Walter Besant. \ 
Child’s History of England.—Charles Dickens. 
Christmas Stories.—Charles Dickens. 

Clara Vaughan.—R. D. Blackmore. 

Cloister and the Hearth.—Charles Reade. | 
Coleridge’s Poems.—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Companions of Jehu, The.—Alexandre Dumas. 
Comp.ete Angler.—Walton and Cotton. 
Conduct of Life.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. | 
Confessions of an Opium Eater.—T. De Quincy. 
Conquest of Granada.—Washington Irving. 
Conspiracy of Pontiac—Francis Parkman, Jr. 
Conspirators, The.—Alexandre Dumas. 

Cook’s Voyages.—Captain James Cook. 
Corinne.—Madame De Stael. 

Countess de Charney.—Alexandre Dumas. 
Countess Gisela, The.—E. Marlitt. 

Countess of Rudolstadt.—George Sand. 

Count Robert of Paris.—Sir Walter Scott. 
Country Doctor, The.—Honore De Balzac. 
Courtship of Miles Standish.—H. W. Longfellow. 
Cousin Maude.—Mary J. Holmes. 

Cousin Pons.—Honore De Balzac. 

Cradock Nowell.—R. D. Blackmore. ; 
Crown of Wild Olive, The.—John Ruskin. 


Daniel Peonte.-Sencee een 

Data of Ethics.—Herbert Spencer. 

Daughters of an Empress, The.—L. Muhlbach. 
Daughter of Heth, A.—William Black. 

David Copperfield.—Charles Dickens. 

Deemster, The.—Hall Caine. — 

Deerslayer, The.—James Fenimore Cooper. 
Descent of Mar.—Charles Darwin. 

Discourses of Epictetus.—Trans. by Geo. Long. 
Dombey & Son.—Charles Dickens. 

Donal Grant.—George Macdonald. 
Donovan.—Edna Lyall. 

Dora Deane.—Mary J. Holmes. ‘ 
Dove in the Eagle's Nest.—Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Dream Life.—Ik Marvel, 


East Lynne.—Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Education.—Herbert Gponene. 
Egoist, The.—George eredith. 


cess, An. 
Efcr'y Poems George Eliot, 


Price, ${ per vol. 


Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 

Elsie Venner.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Emerson's Essays.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
“merson’s Poems.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
“emperor, The.—George Ebers. 

-tling the Bold.—R. M. Ballantyne. 

essays in Criticism.—Matthew Arnold. 
issays of Elia.—Charles Lamb. 
isther.—Rosa N. Carey. 

‘vangeline.—H. W. Longfellow. 

“very Inch a Sailor.—Gordon Stables. 
“xecutor, The.—Mrs. Alexander. 


"air Maid of Perth.—Sir Walter Scott. 

‘airy Land of Science.—Arabella B. Buckley. 
‘ar From the Madding Crowd.--Thomas Hardy. 
Faust (Goethe).—Trans. by Anna Swanwick, 
Felix Ho!lt.—George Eliot. 

Vifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 

File No. 113.—Emile Gaboriau. 

Firm of Girdlestone.—A. Conan Doyle. 

First Principles.—Herbert Spencer. 

For Faith and Freedom.—Walter Besant. 
Fortunes of Nigel.—Sir Walter Scott. 
Forty-Five Guardsmen.—Alexandre Dumas. 
Foul Play.—Charles Reade. 

Fragments of ee Tyndall. 
Frederick the Great and His Court—Muhlbach. 
French Revolution.—Thomas Carlyle. 


Gascoyne the Sandalwood Trader.—Ballantyne. 
uil Blas, Adventures of.—Le Sage. 

Gold Bug, and Other Tales.—Edgar A. Poe. 
Gold Elsie.—E. Marlitt. 

Golden Galleon, The.—Robert Leighton. 
Golden Treasury, The.—Francis T. Palgrave. 
Goldsmith’s Poems.—Oliver Goldsmith. 

Good Luck.—E. Werner. 

Gorilla Hunters, The.—R. M. Ballantyne. 
Grandfather’s Chair.—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Gray’s Poems.—Thomas Gray. 

Great Expectations.—Charles Dickens. 

Greek Heroes.—Charles Kingsley. 

Grettir the Outlaw.—S. Baring-Gould. 
Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Grimm’s Popular Tales. 

Gulliver's Travels.—Dean Swift. 

Guy Mannering.—Sir Walter Scott. 


Handy Andy.—Samuel Lover. 

Hardy Norseman, A.—Edna Lyall. 
Harold.—Bulwer-Lytton. 

Harry Lorrequer.—Charles Lever. 

Ileart of Midlothian.—Sir Walter Scott. 
Hemans’ Poems.—Mrs. Felicia Hemans. 
Henry Esmond.—Wm. M. Thackeray. 

Her Dearest Foe.—Mrs. Alexander. 
Hereward.—Charles Kingsley. 

Heroes and Hero-Worship.—Thomas Carlyle. 
Hiawatha.—H. W. Longfellow. 

History of a Crime.—Victor Hugo. | 
History of Civilization in Europe.—Guizot. 
Holmes’ Poems.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Holy Roman Empire.—James_ Bryce. 
Homestead on the Hillside—Mary J. Holmes. 
Homo Sum.—George Ebers. 

Hood’s Poems. 

House of the Seven Gables.—Nath’l Hawthorne. 
House of the Wolf.—Stanley y; Weyman. 
Hunchback of Notre Dame.—Victor Hugo. 
Hypatia.—Charles Kingsley. 
Hyperion.—Longfellow. 

Iceland, Fisherman, An.—Pierre Loti. 

Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.—Jerome. 
Iliad, The.—Pope’s Translation. 
Inez.—Augusta J. Evans. 

Ingelow’s Poems.—Jean Ingelow. 

Initials, The.—Baroness Tautphoeus. 
Intellectual Life, oe G. Hamerton. 
In the Counsellor’s House.—E. Marlitt. 

In the Golden Days.—Edna_Lyall. 

In the Schillingscourt.—E. Marlitt. 
Ishmael.—Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend.—Charles Reade. 
Ivanhoe.—Sir Walter Scott. 


Jack’s Courtship.—W. Clark Russel. 

ane Eyre.—Charlotte Bronte. 

ohn Halifax, Gentleman.—Miss Mulock. 

oseph Balsamo.—Alexandre Dumas. 

oshua.—George Ebers. 

Keats’ Poems.—John Keats. 

Kenilworth.—Sir_ Walter Scott. 

Kidnapped.—R. L. Stevenson. 

King’s Pardon, The—Robert Overton. 

Kit and Kitty.—R. D. Blackmore. 

Kith and Kin.—Jessie Fothergill. . 

Knickerbocker’s ae = New York.—Irving. 
ya! 


. Knight Errant.—Edna 


Lady of the Lake.—Sir Walter Scott. 
Lady With the Rubies.—E. Marlitt. 
Lalla Rookh.—Thomas Moore, * | 
Lamplighter, The.—Maria S, Cummins. 
Last Days of Pompeii.—Bulwer-Lytton. 
Last of the Barons.—Bulwer-Lytton. 
Last of the Mohicans.—lames Fenimore Cooper. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel.—Sir Walter scott. 
i J. Holmes. : ' 


Ri —M 
[ile of Christ Frederick W. Farrar. 


Life of Jesus.—Ernest Renan. 

light of Asia, The.—Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Light that Failed, The.—Rudyard Kipling. 
Literature and Dogma.—Matthew Arnold. 
Little Dorrit.—Charles Dickens. 

Little Minister.—By James M. Barrie. 
Longfellow’s Poems (Early). 

Lorna Doone.—R. D. Blackmore, 

Leuise de la Valliere.—Alexandre Dumas. 


Love Me Little, Love Me Long.—Chas. Reade. 


Lowell’s Poems.—James Russell Lowell. 
Lucile-—Owen Meredith. 

Macaulay’s Literary Essays.—T. B. Macaulay. 
ecnene se Feeme. H 

Megeie Miller.—Mary J. Holmes. 

Maid of Sker.—R. D, PE ne 

Makers of Florence.—Mrs. Oliphant. 
Makers of “Venice.—Mrs. Oliphant. 

Men and Wife.—Wilkie Collins, 

Man in Black, The.—Stanley J. Weyman. 
Man in the Iron Mask.—Alexandre Dumas. 
Merble Faun, The.—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Marguerite de la Valois.—Alexandre Dumas. 
Marius, The Epicurian.—Walter Pater. 
Marmion (with notes).—Sir Walter Scott. 
Marquis of Lossie.—George Macdonald. 
Martin Chuzzlewit.—Charles Dickens. 

Mary Anerley.—R. D. Blackmore. 

Mary St. John.—Rosa N. Carey. 

Master of Ballantrae.—R. L. Stevenson. 
Masterman Ready.—Captain Marryatt. 
Meadow Brook.—Mary J. Holmes. 
Memoirs of a Physician.—Alexandre Dumas. 
Merle’s Crusade.—Rosa N. Carey. 

Micah Clarke.—A. Conan Doyle. 
Middlemarch.—George Eliot. 

Midshipman Easy.—Captain Marryatt. 

Mill on the Floss.—George Eliot. 

Milton’s Poem.—John Milton. 

Mine OwnPeople.—Rudyard Kipling. 
Minister’s Wooing.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Monastery, The.—Sir Walter Scott. 
Moonstone, The.—Wilkie Collins. 

Moore’s Poems.—Thomas Moore. 


Mosses from an Old Manse.—Nath’! Hawthorne. 
Murders in the Rue Morgue.—Edgar Allan Poe. 


Napoleon and His Marshalls.—J. T. Headley. 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World.—Drummond. 


Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym.—Poe. 
Nature, Addresses and Lectures.—Emerson. 
Nellie’s Memories.—Rosa N. Carey. 
Newcomes, The.—William M. Thackeray. 
Nicholas Nickleby.—Charles Dickens. 
Ninety-Three.—Victor Hugo. 

No Name.—Wilkie Collins. 

Not Like Other Girls.—Rosa N. Carey. 
Odyssey, The.—Pope’s Translation. 

Olaf the Glorious.—Robert Leighton. 

Old Curiosity Shop.—Charles Dickens. 

Old Mam’selle’s Secret.—E. Marlitt. 

Old Mortality.—Sir Walter Scott. 

Old Myddleton’s Money.—Mary Cecil Hay. 
Oliver Twist.—Charles Dickens. 

Only a Word.—George Ebers. 

Only the Governess.—Rosa N. Gooey. 

On the Heights.—Berthold Auerbach. 
Origin of Species.—Charles Darwin. 

Other Worlds than Ours.—Richard Proctor. 
Our Bessie.—Rosa N. Carey. __ 

Our Mutual Friend.—Charies Dickens. 
Outre-Mer.—H. W. Longfellow: 

Owl’s Nest, The.—E. Marlitt. 


T'age of the Duke of Savoy.—Alexandre Dumas. 


Pair of Blue Eyes, A.—Thomas Hardy. 
Past and Present.—Thomas Carlyle. 
Pathfinder, The.—James Fenimore Cooper. 
Paul and Virginia.—B. De St. Pierre. 
Pendennis.—William M. Thackeray. 

Pere Goriot.—Honore De Balzac. 

Peveril of the Peak.—Sir Walter Scott. _ 

Phantom Rickshaw, The.—Rudyard Kipling. 

Phra, the Pheenician.—Edwin L. Arnold. 

Picciola.—X. B. Saintine. ; 

Pickwick Papers.—Charles Dickens. 

Pilgrim’s Progress.—John Bunyan. 

Pillar of Fire.—Rev. J. H. — 

Pilot, The.—James Fenimore \ 

Pioneers, The.—James Fenimore per 

Pirate, The.—Sir Walter Scott. he 

Plain Tales from the Hills.—Rudyard Kipling. 

Poe’s Poems.—Edgar A. Poe. 

Pope’s Poems.—Alexander Pope. 

Prairie, The.—James Fenimore Cooper. 

Pride and Prejudice.—Jane Austen. 

Prince of the House of David.—Ingraham. 

Princess of the Moor.—E. Marlitt. 

Princess of Thule, A.—William Black. 

Procter’s Poems.—Adelaide Procter. 

Professor at the Breakfast Table.—Holmes. 

Professor, The. lotte Bronte. 

Prue and I.—George William Curtis. 

Put Yourself In His Place.—Charles Reade. 
ueen Hortense.—Louisa Muhlbach. 
ueenie’s Whim.—Rosa N. ae 
ueen’s Necklace, The.—Alexan Dumas. 
uentin Durward.—Sir Walter Scott. 

selas, History of.—Samuel Johnson. 
Redgauntlet.—Sir Walter 


Scott. 
Red Rover.—James Fenimore anaes, 

Daughter, The.—Al Dumas, 
Reten of Lav. Duke of Argyle om 





Representative Men.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
ros = + ie k Marvel. 

eynard the Fox.—Edited by Joseph Jacobs, 
Rhoda Fleming.—George Moone? J 
Rienzi.—Bulwer-Lytton. 
Robinson Crusoe.—Daniel Defoe. 
Rob Roy.—Sir Walter Scott. 
Romance of Two Worlds.—Marie Corelli. 
Romola.—George Eliot. 
Rory O’More.—Samuel Lover. 
Rossetti’s Poems.—Gabriel Dante Rossetti. 
a ietge —Miriom Coles Harris. 
Saint Michael.—E. Werner. 
Sartor Resartus.—Thomas Carlyle. 
Scarlet Letter, The.—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Schonberg-Cotta Family.—Mrs. Andrew Charles. 
oot : hag a J —— Scott. 

earch for Basil Lyndhurst.—Rosa N. Carey. 
Second Wife, The... Mariitt, : 
Self-Raised.—Mrs. E. D. E. N, Southworth. 
Sentimental Journey, A.—Laurence Sterne. 
Sesame and Lilies.—John Ruskin. 
Seven Lamps of Architecture.—John Ruskin. 
sean, a5 Crime Hal Caine. 

Shelley’s Poems.—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Sign of Flame, The—F. Wenner. , 
Sign of the Four, The.—A. Conan Doyle. 
Silas Marner.—George Eliot. 
Silence of Dean Maitland.—Maxwell Grey. 
Sin of Joost Avelingh.—Maarten Maartens. 
Sketch Book, The.—Washington Irving. 
Social Departure, A.—Sarah Jeannette Duncan. 
Soldiers Three, Etc.—Rudyar Kipling. 
Son of Hagar, A.—Hall Caine. 
Springhaven.—R. D. Blackmore. 
Story of an African Farm.—Olive Schreiner. 
Story of John G. Paton.—Rev. 4. Paton. 
St. Ronan’s Well.—Sir Walter Scott. 
Study in Scarlet, AWA. Conan Doyle. 
Surgeon’s Daughter, The.—Sir Walter Scott. 
Swinburne’s Poems.—A. C. Swinburne. 
Taking the Bastile—Alexandre Dumas. 
Tale of Two Cities.—Charles Dickens. 
Tales from Shakespeare.—Charles & Mary Lamb. 
Tales of a Traveler.—Washington Irving. 
Talisman, The.—Sir Walter Scott. 
Tanglewood Tales.—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Tempest and Sunshine.—Mary J. Holmes. 
goanpeon's Poems.—Alfred Tennyson. 
Ten Years Later.—Alexandre Dumas. 
Terrible Temptation, A.—Charles Reade. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw.—Jane Porter. 
Thirty Years’ War.—Frederick Schiller. 
Thousand Miles Up the Nile.—A. B. Edwards. 
Three Guardsmen.—Alexandre Dumas. 
Three Men in a Boat.—Jerome K. Jerome. 
Throne of David.—Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 
To Greenland and the Pole.—G. Stables. 
Toilers of the Sea.—Victor Hugo. 
Tom Brown at Oxford.—Thomas Hughes. 
Tom Brown’s School Days.—Thomas Hugies. 
Tom Burke of “Ours.”—Charles Lever. 
Treasure Island.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Twenty Years After.—Alexandre Dumas. 
Twice Told Tales.—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Two Admirals.—James Fenimore Cooper. 
Two Dianas, The.—Alexandre Dumas. 
Two Thousand Years i J._ Church. 
Two Years Before the Mast.—R. H. Dana, Jr. 
Uarda.—George Ebers. 
Uncle Max.—Rosa N. Carey. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Under Two Flags.—“Ouida.” 
Undine and Other Tales.—De La Motte Fouque. 
Unity of Nature.—Duke of Argyle. 
Utopia.—Sir Thomas More. 
Vanity Fair.—Wm. M. Thackeray. 
Vendetta.—Marie Corelli. 
Vicar of Wakefield.—Oliver Goldsmith. 
Vicomte De Bragelonne.—Alexandre Dumas. 
Views a-Foot.—Bayard Taylor. 
Villette.—Charlotte Bronte. 
Virginians, The.—Wm. M. Thackeray. 
Walden.—Henry D. Thoreau. 
Washington and His Generals.—J. T. Headley. 
Water Babies, The.—Charles Kingsley. 
Water Witch, The.—James Fenimore Cooper. 
Waverly.—Sir Walter Scott. 
Wee Wifie.—Rosa N. Carey. 
Westward Ho!—Charles Kingsley. 
We Two.—Edna Lyall. 
What’s Mine’s Mine.—George Macdonald. 
When a_Man’s Single.—J. a Barrie. 
White Company, The—A. Conan Doyle. 
Whites and the Biues.—Alexandre Dumas. 
Whittier’s Poems (Early). 
Wide, Wide World.—Susan Warner. 
Wild Ass’s Skin, The.—Honore De Balzac. 
Window in Thrums.—J. M. Barrie. 
Wing and- Wing.—James Fenimore Cooper. 
Woman in White, The.—Wilkie Collins. 
Won by Waiting.—Edna Lyall. 
Wonder Book, A.—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Woodstock.—Sir Walter Scott. 
Wooed and Married.—Rosa N. Carey. 


Wooing O’t.—Mrs. Alexander. 

Wordsworth’s Poems.—William Wordsworth. 
Word Went Very Well Then.—Walter Besant, 
wormwente ie Hi. 


reck of the Golden Fleece—R. Leighto 
Wreck of the Grosvenor.—W, Clark Huseeli, 


